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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 















and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 


International's 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 
High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 





“Bakery-Proved" Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 
to protect the delicate 





wheat flavor. 
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PIE MAKER 


For Tender, Flaky Pie Crusts 
PIE MAKER will give you real 


shortening savings. 

Especially milled from the finest 

Low Protein, Low Viscosity Michigan 
Soft White Wheat—PIE MAKER assures 
you of fine, flaky, tender pie crusts 

with a minimum of shrinkage 

and no sogginess. 

Performance proven in bakeries all over 
the country—PIE MAKER is dependable, 
uniform and quality controlled in 

one of the most modern mills and 
laboratories in the country. 

And remember we are now able 
to furnish any viscosity desired! 
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F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 

















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING C 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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"| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE... AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES" 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 
the best container in which to buy your flour? 


Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not 
necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for 
about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 
gain and come back for more... and more bread and cake. 


You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 : 
General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


cents Cwt. on your flour cost as compared with throw- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





away containers, 


























REDPSTAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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_..then | sez to the Boss: 


DON'T TIE MY HANDS! 


Before you go shopping for “flour bargains’ 
give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 


of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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WM KELLY 


Wherever the name “KELLY’S FAMOUS” is mentioned, 
bakers think of these things—Quality, Value and Dependa- 
bility. For these have been the hallmark of this superior 





flour for 50 years. And today you can rely just as surely 
on the good baking performance of “KELLY’S FAMOUS.” 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 





selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 















The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Sterage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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CREAM LOAF 




















for dependability, uniformity, 
consistently satisfactory baking results, 


day after day, season after season. 









“4 Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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MNF Supports 
Proposed Federal 
Beetle Quarantine 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has gone on record in sup- 
port of the proposed federal quaran- 
tine aimed at preventing spread of 
the Khapra beetle, a stored grain 
pest. 

The action was taken recently in 
a unanimous vote of the MNF’s exec- 
utive committee. 

The quarantine would apply to 
shipments of grain and feed products 
and other possible carriers of the 
beetle, which has been found in cer- 
tain sections of California, Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

A hearing on the proposed federal 
quarantine was held Dec. 1 in Den- 
ver, and it is expected that a quaran- 
tine will be established soon. A num- 
ber of states already have established 
their own quarantines on shipments 
from infested areas. 

It is expected that the federal quar- 
antine will be a premises type regu- 
lation. Under such a program, where 
evidence was found of the presence 
of the Khapra beetle, the particular 
plant or warehouse would be quaran- 
tined, and shipments could not be 
made until they were certified as be- 
ing free of the insect. 

The MNF said it feels that old 
freight cars and trucks are the most 
likely means of spreading the beetle, 
and it has urged federal authorities 
to pay particular attention to this 
phase of the problem. Severe regula- 


tion of transport equipment is be- 
lieved certain to be a part of any 
quarantine program, federation of- 


ficials said 
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Commedite Offices 
List Grain Sales 


Sales of nearly 1.7 million bushels 
of government-held corn and wheat 
were reported by the Chicago com- 
modity office of the Commodity Stabi- 
lization Service for the week ended 
Dec. 30. Sold for domestic use were 
1,505,795 bu. corn and 69,607 bu. 
wheat. Sold for export were 105,993 
bu. wheat. 

The Dallas Commodity Office sold 
about 466,095 bu. wheat for export 
during the week. Included in the sale 
were 423,064 bu. under the special 
export program and 43,031 bu. under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

The Minneapolis office reported 
sales during the week of 28,203 bu. 
wheat, 176,431 bu. corn, 40,433 bu. 
barley, 71,536 bu. oats, 9,142 bu. rye 
and 677 bu. flax. 

The Kansas City Commodity Office 
announced that it made no sales of 
grain or beans for export purposes 
during the week ended Dec. 30. How- 
ever, there were sales of 21,376 bu. 
wheat, 177,024 bu. corn and 6,201 bu. 
grain sorghums for domestic use. 





PUBLICITY 


CHICAGO — Two national maga- 
zines are featuring articles of special 
interest to millers, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation reports. The Jan. 1 
Saturday Evening Post has a color 


spread on the giant-size “Poor Boy” 
sandwich. Look magazine for Jan. 25 
on newsstands Jan. 11, will have a 
2-page spread on “Wonder Pastries 
from Flour, Butter and Cheese.” 
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Hixon Gannon Co. 
Purchased by 
Hallet & Carey 


MINNEAPOLIS The Hallet & 
Carey Co., grain firm, is purchasing 
the capital stock of the Hixon Gan- 
non Co., Inc., grain commission com- 
pany, it has been announced by E. R. 
Kibler, president of Hallet & Carey. 

L. P. Gannon, president of Hixon 
Gannon, will become an officer of 
Hallet & Carey, and all other Hixon 
Gannon personnel will continue as 
employees of Hallet & Carey Co. 
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Caution Advised Against 
Too Much Optimism on 
Farm Program Outlook 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — While the farm 
legislation successes gained in 1954 
by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, provide a fine backdrop 
for the 1955 outlook, it may be wise 
to retain a cautionary balance against 
too strong optimism. 

The year 1954 was the arena of 
debate. The year 1955 will be the 
field of test of some of the merits 
of the Benson program and the prin- 
ciples of the farm act of 1949, with 
its flexible support schedules for the 
basic commodities —- of which only 
wheat will face the ordeal of a deep 
cut in the support level, to 82142.% 





CCC Halts Commitments of 
Soft Wheat for Export Sale 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON With a virtual 
exhaustion of Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks of soft red wheat, the 
CCC was compelled last week to dis- 
continue acceptance of any further 
commitments of its supplies for ex- 
port sale. At the same time Com- 
modity Stabilization Service officials 


told The Northwestern Miller that 
CCC would probably accept offers 


from the trade to swap its soft red 
wheat stocks for hard winter wheat 
held by CCC. 

The two big demand factors for 
soft red wheat developed from Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia, both of which 
are seen as price buyers and would 
prefer the soft red varieties. 

Yugoslavia is now seen as a po- 
tential taker of as much as 1 million 
tons of wheat from the U. S. Thus 


far it has received about 3.5 million 


bushels, and heavier nearby ship- 
ments are contemplated. 
However, from reliable U.S. export 


specialists, it has been learned that 
Yugoslavia has agreed to take up to 
75% of this nearby requirement as 
hard winter wheat and the balance 
in soft red. According to incomplete 
CCC reports, it is believed that CCC’s 
soft red wheat stocks are now ap- 
proximately 7 million bushels—which, 
it is understood, have already been 
committed to export accounts. Some 
of the pressure on CCC stocks of soft 
red results from the breakdown of a 
marine leg‘ at Norfolk. 

The recent $10.5 million authoriza- 
tion to Germany for wheat will prob- 
ably reflect demand for reasonably 
high quality hard winter wheat, these 
same experts declare. This procure- 
ment is authorized under section 402 
of the Mutual Security Act. 





General Mills Develops Bulk 
Transport Unit for Bakers; Also 
Acts as Storage at Bakery 


MINNEAPOLIS The flour divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced development of a _ revolu- 
tionary new “Truck-A-Bin” for use 
with motor carriers. Company offi- 
cials said “it promises to establish 
new standards of economy in the 
bulk handling of bakers’ flours.” 

The system combines the features 
of a mobile trailer-mounted bulk han- 
dling method with those of a portable 
flour bin that can be adapted to suit 
the needs of bakers. It is a product 
of General Mills’ long-term study of 
bulk flour handling and was developed 
by the flour division in close coopera- 
tion with the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit. 

General Mills will soon make the 
design available to the baking in- 
dustry. The unit will be available to 
bakers from Fruehauf on either a 


leasing or outright purchase basis. 
Fruehauf will handle the “Truck-A- 
Bins” throughout the U.S. 

The flour division has announced 
that the “Truck-A-Bin’” method of 
flour handling will be presented to 
the baking industry as a service by 
General Mills. It will be available 
to bakers and millers generally, and 
in this respect is similar to the 
Brown-n’-Serve baking process, 
which General Mills presented to the 
baking industry more than five years 
ago. The baker is not restricted in 
his flour purchases. 

Flour division officials emphasized 
that the “Truck-A-Bin” offers “re- 
markable savings in time, labor and 
capital investment.” And its applica- 
tion is not limited to bakers, the 
company says. It provides the same 


(Continued on page 64) 


of parity. The other basic commodi- 
ties will fall slightly, if any, from 
the 90% of parity support, the maxi- 
mum available except in instances 
of national emergency. 

Moving positively on his part, Sec- 
retary Benson has reduced the level 
of support for oats, barley, rye and 
grain sorghums to 70% of parity; and 
previously, acting under legislative 
conditions, he dropped the support 
level for dairy products. 

Reinstatement Doubtful 

Unquestionably, the more ardent 
advocates of the rigid high supports 
for the basic commodities will at- 
tempt to reinstate them at their 
former mandatory level of 90% of 
parity, but it is donbtful that Con- 

vess ill sustain them. And if they 
should succeed in winning congres- 
sional approval, it is doubtful that a 
probable presidential veto could be 
overridden. 

Notwithstanding the articulate and 
vocal high support group, there are 
few indications that the lowering of 
supports available under the farm act 
of 1949 for the coming crop year 
played any substantial part in the last 
congressional elections, except in one 
or two congressional districts. The 
dairy support decision, forced on Mr. 
Benson by the law, may have been a 
factor in some states such as Minne- 
sota and New York, but Mr. Benson 
could hardly have been held respon- 
sible for statutes on the books when 
he assumed office. 


The need for caution in an other- 
wise favorable outlook is found in 
the problem of the Benson adminis- 
tration in maintaining an even keel 
during the transitional years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

This year will see—unless congress 
quickly amends the law—the maxi- 
mum cutback in acreage for the 
basic commodities, particularly wheat 
and cotton. In all, approximately 35 
million acres will be taken out of 
production of these basic crops. The 
ultimate goal of the Benson program 
will be to remove most of this acre- 
age permanently from field crop pro- 
duction and persuade farmers to 
plant this land in pasture and cover 
crops to sustain livestock herds on 
the efficient and cheaper nutrients 
available from good pasture and 
cover land. 

This transition will be a drastic 
alteration for many farmers who 
have doggedly held to familiar and 


(Continued on page 64) 





OGILVIE STOCK OFFER 
ACCEPTED 


TORONTO — H. Norman Davis, 
president of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., reports that holders of 
more than 80% of the common stock 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., have accepted the share 
exchange offer made by the Ogilvie 
company. Deadline for acceptance 
was extended from Dec. 17 to Dec. 
31. The way has been cleared for 
Ogilvie to assume control of Lake 
of the Woods. 
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Trends in Government 
Grain Sanitation Program 
Forecast by Millers’ Group 


CHICAGO — An “on again, off 
again’ attitude toward the national 
grain sanitation program is found in 
many quarters, the Millers National 
Federation said recently in its Hook- 
up publication. 

The federation said the statement 
characterized the “progression and 
retrogression” of the national grain 
sanitation program, first announced 
by the U.S. Food and Drug Admini- 
stration more than three years ago. 

Following are the MNF comments 
on the program: 

It was originally designed to in- 
clude both rodent and insect contami- 
nation of wheat and was scheduled 
to begin in May, 1952. However, even 
before the program got started the 
insect phase was objected to and was 
postponed for one year. The rodent 
phase went into effect in May, 1952, 
and consisted of two parts, one deal- 
ing with elevator inspections and the 
other dealing with the condition of 
wheat in the market which involved 
seizures of grossly contaminated 
wheat. 

Subsequently, the proposal relating 
to insect contamination was objected 
to as being impossible of determina- 
tion under then existing conditions 
and a series of conferences was held 
with government agencies in Wash- 
ington, including a public hearing be- 
fore the Senate committee on agri- 
culture. 

As a result of these conferences 
and hearings, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on April 3, 
1953, entered into a memorandum of 
understanding offering to modify the 
insect phase of the program, but in- 
dicating their intention to continue 
the rodent phase. 

The modification of the _ insect 
phase of the program was again ob- 
jected to, and at this point the entire 
regulatory program was objected to 
vigorously. As a result the two secre- 
taries withdrew the memorandum of 
understanding, set aside the entire 
program, and appointed a study com- 
mittee composed of 17 persons to look 
into the whole matter with instruc- 
tions to come back within a period of 
one year with a report and recom- 
mendations. 

The study committee completed its 
assignment but, unfortunately, could 
only agree unanimously on one sec- 
tion of a report to the two secretaries 
which dealt with a program of educa- 
tion. 


Wide Difference of Opinion 

There was wide difference of opin- 
ion among members of the committee 
with respect to the level of rodent 
contamination which should be in- 
cluded in any program, and on 
whether it should be a regulatory 
program administered by the Food 
and Drug Administration or whether 
a rodent factor should be included in 
the official U.S. grain grades for 


wheat. These differences of opinion 
were finally compromised in a pro- 
posal that the official grain standards 
for wheat should be amended to in- 
clude a provision for a rodent factor 
but the level agreed upon was con- 
sidered by many to be far too gener- 
ous to be effective. 

There was even sharper difference 
of, opinion with respect to what 
should be done on insect contamina- 
tion. By a very narrow margin the 
committee recommended that no reg- 
ulatory action on this phase of the 
program should be undertaken at this 
time nor should an attempt be made 
at this time to incorporate an insect 
contamination factor in the official 
grain grades. It made a general rec- 
ommendation for further research on 
the subject. 

The study committee made its re- 
port within the specified time, and 
since then staff members of the two 
departments involved have been at- 
tempting to arrive at a conclusion so 
that the two secretaries could jointly 
announce and inaugurate a program. 


MNF Committee Active 

Meanwhile, the federation, through 
its grain sanitation policy committee, 
has been active on various fronts. 
Members of the committee have had 
many conferences with government 
officials and have also had con- 
ferences with leaders in the grain in- 
dustry and also in the baking in- 
dustry. It has been the continuing 
objective of the committee to secure 
prompt action by the two secre- 
taries on a broad educational pro- 
gram, the inclusion of a rodent fac- 
tor in the official grain standards for 
wheat and, ultimately, the inclusion 
of an insect factor. 

The continued delay in an an- 
nouncement by the two secretaries 
appears to indicate that their respec- 
tive staffs have been unable to reach 
an understanding which would per- 
mit the announcement and inaugura- 
tion of a joint program. This could 
lead to one of three courses of action 
or non-action: 

First, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare could recognize 
the inability of the two secretaries 
to get together with regret, but rec- 
ognizing her responsibility in the en- 
forcement of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, she could direct 
the Food and Drug Administration 
to proceed with an inspection pro- 
gram directed to wheat grossly con- 
taminated with both the rodent and 
insect factors. Some observers think 
this is what will happen. 

Second, the two secretaries con- 
ceivably could still override the dif- 
ferences between their respective 
staffs and agree upon some kind of a 
joint program. This, however, appears 
to be only a remote possibility at 
this time. 

Third, there could be an indefinite 


GRAIN SANITATION ACTION BY FDA EXPECTED 


It is expected that early this year the Food and Drug Administration 
will move independently to seize under its present standards food grains in- 
fested with weevil or contaminated by rodents. Some U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials are said to be opposed to this contemplated move, and 
they expect that farm organizations may intervene through Congress to halt 
the FDA action. Objections probably would be based on the potential loss 
to Commodity Credit Corp. when loan default wheat is shipped in interstate 


commerce and seized. 


continuation of no action at all. Those 
who believe that this may be the 
outcome point to the political pres- 
sures in favor of no action, and to 
the probable heavy loss to the gov- 
ernment through down-grading of its 
storage stocks of wheat if rodent 
contamination ever becomes a grad- 
ing factor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Weston Grimes Resigns 


From Cargill Position 


MINNEAPOLIS—Weston B. 
Grimes has resigned as Washington 
representative and director of the 
office of government relations of Car- 
gill, Inc., to devote his full time to the 
private practice of law in the District 
of Columbia. The resignation was ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 

Cargill has withdrawn from busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia and 
will no longer maintain an office in 
Washington, officials of the grain 
company said. 

Mr. Grimes will continue to repre- 
sent Cargill as counsel in all matters 
pertaining to the federal government. 

Mr. Grimes was first employed by 
Cargill as a messenger in the wire 
room in 1924. His present tenure be- 
gan in June, 1930, and was on a part- 
time basis while he attended the 
law school at the University of Min- 
nesota, 


He is a member of the American 
Bar Assn., American Judicature So- 
ciety, the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia and the Henne- 
pin County and Minnesota Bar asso- 
ciations. 
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Chicago Superintendents 
Plan Meeting Jan. 17 


CHICAGO — Answers to engineer- 
ing problems will be presented at 
the next meeting of the Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents, 
to be held at the Italian Restaurant 
here the evening of Jan. 17. The res- 
taurant is at 1759 W. 69th St. Dinner 
will precede the meeting. 

A panel of engineers will be pres- 
ent to solve engineering proolems 
presented by members and guests of 
the GEAPS. The annual Ladies Night 
dinner-dance is scheduled for the 
evening of Feb. 12. 
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Philippines Orders 
Application of 


Cassava Law 


VANCOUVER — The president of 
the Philippines has issued an execu- 
tive order for immediate application 
of the new Cassava Flour Law, ac- 
cording to reports received here last 
week. 

Under terms of the controversial 
measure, flour importers in the Phil- 
ippines are obligated to purchase in- 
creasing percentages of cassava flour 
before they can obtain the neces- 
sary foreign exchange permits to 
bring in wheat flour. 

The law provides for 2% by weight 
of cassava flour to be bought along 
with imported flour and the percent- 
age to be increased yearly to a maxi- 
mum of 30%. The price of cassava 
flour is reported from Manila to be 
fixed at 12 centavos a pound until 
June 30, 1955. 

Philippine importers are opposed 
to the measure and will seek an in- 
junction against it on grounds that 
there is not sufficient cassava flour 
produced in the islands and that 
the cassava could be much better 
used in other products for the econ- 
omy of the Philippines. This is es- 
pecially true since starch imports 
are banned. 

There is some talk that the im- 
porters may accept the government 
ruling and either absorb the negligi- 
ble cost of the cassava flour or pass 
it on to bakers. They are mainly 
concerned about the availability of 
regular foreign exchange permits to 
insure a continued steady flow of 
Canadian and U.S. flour into Manila. 

Manila authorities have already 
allocated exchange permits covering 
the first six months of 1955. 
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STANDARD MILLING DIVIDEND 

KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
have declared a dividend of 15¢ per 
share on the common stock of the 
company, payable Feb. 2 to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 14. This is the 
third quarterly dividend of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 15¢ also having been 
paid in August and November. 








Grain Trading Drops Slightly 
On Chicago Board of Trade 


CHICAGO — Total grain futures 
trading volume at the Chicago Board 
of Trade declined slightly in 1954 
while futures volume for other prin- 
cipal commodities traded at the ex- 
change increased _ substantially, 
Robert C. Liebenow, secretary, an- 
nounced Dec. 31. 


Total cash grain receipts during 
the year were 342% smaller than in 
1953, Mr. Liebenow said. 

Although total grain futures trad- 
ing volume was approximately the 
same, wide volume variations were 
noted for each of the grains making 
up the total. Wheat futures volume 
was down 13.5%, corn down 28%, 
oats down 56% and rye down 22%. 
Soybean futures trading, however, in- 
creased 71%, offsetting the other de- 
clines and bringing the total for 
grains to within 2/10 of 1% of the 
1953 trade. 

Futures trading volume for soy- 
bean oil in 1954 was 76% greater 
than a year ago and the volume of 


soybean meal contracts increased 
216%. Lard futures trading for the 
year was 84% greater than in 1953. 

Total cash grain receipts in 1954 
were 191,727.000 bu., somewhat under 
the 198,449,000 bu. handled during 
the previous year. Cash wheat re- 
ceipts were up 8.3% during the year 
and oats receipts were up 5.5%, but 
1954 cash corn receipts declined 1%, 
rye receipts were off 73%, barley re- 
ceipts were 7% lower and cash soy- 
beans declined 7/10 of 1%, com- 
pared with 1953. 

In the futures market, soybean 
trading led all commodities, repre- 
senting almost half of the total grain 
contracts traded. In the cash mar- 
ket, corn receipts led all others with 
102,344,000 bu. This was slightly more 
than 53% of the total handled. 

There were 11,292,000 bu. wheat 
stored in licensed public warehouses 
in the city the last week of Decem- 
ber, 9,962,000 bu. corn, 1,474,000 bu. 
oats, 6,682,000 bu. rye, 34,492 bu. bar- 
ley and 2,197,000 bu. soybeans. 
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G. J. Forrester 
Elected President of 
Toledo Exchange 


TOLEDO—Members of the Toledo 
Board of Trade have elected George 
J. Forrester of Forrester Grain Co., 
for president of the board, succeeding 
O. E. M. Keller, who is retiring after 
two terms as president. 


Other officers include F. M. Alex- 
ander, plant manager of General 
Mills, Inc., Rossford, first vice presi- 
dent; John D, Anderson, Anderson 
Elevator Co.; Donald M. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., and Samuel L. 
Rice, Jr., Rice Grain Co., for second 
vice president; Paul M. Barnes, Lan- 


sing Grain Co., treasurer and Alfred 
E. Schultz, secretary. 

Nominated for the board of direc- 
tors, with seven to be elected, were 


Paul Atkinson, Norris Grain Co.; 
P. A. Kier, National Biscuit Co.; 
E. W. Peters, Kasco Mills division of 
Corn Products Sales Co.; Kenneth R. 
Lenhart, Cargill, Inc.; L. J. Schuster, 
L. J. Schuster Co.; J. H. Brown, of 


the former Toledo Soybean Products 
Co.; Thomas B. Irish, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.; W. D. Keilholtz, 
Southworth Grain Co., and O. J. Jef- 
frey, BJB Grain Co. 
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Virginia Milling Firm Adds 
To Warehouse Facilities 


ELKTON, VA.—The Elkton Mill- 
ing Co. has added a galvanized iron 
addition to its present warehouse 
facilities here to store its increased 
production of White Swan flour and 
white corn meal and to protect it 
against flood waters of the nearby 
Shenandoah River. 

A. H. Louderback, manager of the 
mill, said an extra 2,000 sq. ft. stor- 
age has been added with further in- 
crease due in the Spring. 

The Elkton mill is one of the old- 
est in the Shenandoah Valley area 


rFEe—— 


of Virginia and has been operated 
by the Louderback family for more 
than 50 years. 
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Sparks-Waters & Co. 
Formed at St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—George L. Sparks and 
Clark C. Waters have formed a part- 
nership to be known as Sparks- 
Waters & Co. Mr. Sparks and Mr. 
Waters were formerly in partnership 


with the late John H. Caldwell in 
John H. Caldwell & Co. Mr. Caldwell 
died Nov. 22. 

Offices of Sparks-Waters & Co. will 
be at the same address, 516 Mer- 


chants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, and 
the firm will merchandise grain, soy- 
beans and feed ingredients. 
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Edward A. McLaughlin 


HONORED—Edward A. McLaughlin, 
president of Ward Baking Co., New 
York, will be guest of honor at the 
Bakers and Allied Trades division of 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies annual dinner Jan. 12 at the 
Sheraton Astor Hotel. According to 
David M. Levitt, president of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
and campaign chairman of the divi- 
sion, Mr. McLaughlin is being honored 
“because he represents the finest tra- 
dition in American industry.” Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, long active in communal 
efforts, is chairman of the Bakers’ 
division of Boys Town of Italy, and 
he was recently nominated director 
of the New York Bakers Club, Inc. 
The dinner will mark the high point 
in the division’s participation in the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
fund drive. 
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West Germany’s Wheat Import 
Needs: 86-97 Million Bushels 


TORONTO Western Germany 
will need between 86 million and 97 
million bushels of imported wheat 
during the current crop year, accord- 
ing to experienced trade observers 
polled by B. A. MacDonald, the Ca- 
nadian government’s commercial 
counsellor at Bonn. 

This is the highest requirement of 
the past five years and the stepped 
up demand stems from the damage 
to the harvest. Though rye production 
is up wheat is down. The losses are 
largely due to a deterioration in 
quality, according to Mr. MacDonald. 


‘ Sprouting and high moisture content 


have seriously affected a good deal 
of the grain. 

The lack of home grown wheat 
compelled the federal government to 
reduce the proportion of domestic 
wheat to be included in the home 
millers’ grist. Previously, government 
regulations required the millers to 
use not less than 40% of domestic 
wheat and not more than 32% of im- 
ported hard wheat known as Quali- 
taets-Hart-Weizen. The remainder of 
28% made up of soft or filler wheat, 
Fullweizen, could consist of either 
home grown or foreign wheat. 

For the period December-January 
the percentage of home grown wheat 
the millers must use has been reduced 
to 30%; for February to May inclu- 
sive 20% and for June and July 30%. 

The government pays the miller a 
subsidy towards the cost of inland 
freight on hard wheat from the port 
of arrival, provided it is in Germany, 
to the mill. The subsidy is graded 
by zones of distance from the port. 
Only Canadian Manitobas Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4, U.S. hard red winter Nos. 





Stem Rust Prevalence Discourages 
Durum Seeding on Canadian Prairie 


WINNIPEG — Due to the preval- 
ence of stem rust no durum wheat 
varieties were recommended for 
seeding in Manitoba in 1955 and the 
same is true in the southeastern 
parts of Saskatchewan. This is the 
first time that Canadian agronomists 
meeting in each of the three prairie 
provinces have eliminated durum va- 
rieties from the recommendations. 
In Manitoba, however, ,the Catelli 
Durum Institute is urging farmers 
to follow last year’s recommenda- 
tions by sowing Stewart, Mindum and 
Carleton varieties. The institute sug- 
gests that farmers seed durum wheat 
early and use a phosphate fertilizer. 

Agronomists in Saskatchewan are 
recommending Stewart and Pelissier 
for the south central and southwest 
areas of that province but emphasize 
that Pelissier is not eligible for 





Macaroni Products Sales Up 
10 Million Dollars in 1954 


CHICAGO 


It would take billions of meat balls to accompany the volume 


of macaroni products consumed by Americans in 1954. 
Macaioni spaghetti and egg noodles during last year showed an increase 
in sales volume of approximately 10 million dollars over 1953. 


Robert M. 
ports that the 
in the past 12 months. 


Green, director 


Consumption of macaroni products which include rigatoni, 


of the National Macareoni Institute here, re- 
macaroni industry did about $253,000,000 worth of business 


vermicelli, 


ditilini and hundreds of other shapes and sizes in addition to the more popu- 
lar elbow macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles, totaled 1,047,000,000 Ib. 


grades above 3 C. W. Amber Durum. 
While recommendations for Alberta 
are not yet available it is believed 
that the variety Stewart will be rec- 
ommended for the southern regions. 
It is likely that growers will continue 
to produce the varieties Pelissier and 
Golden Ball because of their resist- 
ance to sawfly activity. The latter 
varieties do not meet with favor 
among macaroni manufacturers be- 
cause of low quality and color. 
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St. Regis Paper Co. 


Consolidates Districts 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced that the Mid-Atlantic 
district of its Multiwall Packaging 
Division was consolidated into the 
eastern district of that division, ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 

Howard C. Peterson, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of St. Regis Sales Corp, sales 
subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Co., is 
in charge of this consolidated district. 

H. Stanley Hangen, who retires 
Dec. 31 as vice president of St. Regis 
Sales Corp., has been in charge of the 
Mid-Atlantic district. He will con- 
tinue to serve the company in a con- 
sulting capacity. 

Other appointments 





in the new 


eastern district are those of Lauren 
E. Gjovig as manager of engineering, 
Elmer E. Wilke as manager of field 
engineers, and George W. Leopold as 
manager of the materials testing lab- 
oratory located at Allentown, Pa. 


3 and 4, hard red spring, Nos. 
: : 3 and 4 and Argentine wheats 
qualify for the designation “hard” 
and thus for the freight subsidy, Mr. 
MacDonald reports. 


German-French Negotiations 
The Germans are currently 
tiating with the French for a sub- 
stantial supply of wheat, trade ru- 
mors putting the figure as high as 
800,000 metric tons. Between July 1 
and Oct. 31 France supplied 100,200 
tons wheat. Canada topped the list 
of suppliers in this period with a to- 
tal of 287,300 tons, Turkey following 
with 189,500 tons. The U.S. shipped 
in 177,500 tons, the Argentine 158,600 
tons and Australia 38,300 tons. Other 
countries provided 236,000 tons, to 
give a total of 1,187,400 tons. 

One trade report quoted by Mr. 
MacDonald states that the U.S. has 
guaranteed a 12% protein content 
for hard winter wheat. 

Mr. MacDonald also polled several 
leading grain firms to determine the 
prices paid for imported wheat in the 
period Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 1954. Canadi- 
an Manitoba No. 2 averaged U.S. 
$69@70 metric ton f.o.b. Canadian 
U.S. port; U.S. hard winter No. 2 
$66@70 f.o.b. and red winter No. 2 
$59.50@60. Australian wheat came 
in at $74@74.20 ci. Hamburg-An- 
twerp range, Argentina Plata at $74 
c.i.f. Emden - Hamburg. Argentinian, 
Moroccan and Tunisian durums were 
priced at $107 c.if. German port and 
French wheat at $59@60 f.o.b. Stras- 
bourg. 


nego- 
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FOA Grants Germany 


Sum for Bread Grains 


WASHINGTON—The Foreign Op- 
erations Administration last week 
authorized $10.5 million for West 
Germany to purchase bread grains 
under provisions of Sec. 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. FOA 
authorizations under this section now 
total $86,353,400. 
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North Dakota Group 


To Fight Durum Imports 


MINNEAPOLIS — A delegation 
representing wheat farmers and ele- 
vator operators from 10 durum-pro- 
ducing counties of North Dakota has 
been named to protest at the US. 
tariff commission hearings Jan. 11 
against expanding durum wheat im- 
ports. 

A recent meeting of 140 represent- 
atives of the durum industry in the 
durum-belt of North Dakota agreed 
to oppose a proposal to allow im- 
portation of 15 million bushels of 
durum to relieve a shortage of maca- 
roni wheat. 

The proposal to relax import regu- 
lations, which will require congres- 
sional action, was made by the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
to replace losses in the supply norm- 
ally obtained from North Dakota’s 
“durum triangle.” 

Named North Dakota delegates 
were Orris Nordhougen, Leeds, chair- 
man; Lyle Leas, Rock Lake; and 
James Fine, Sheyenne. 

The delegation also was empowered 
to confer with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, particularly 
on a proposal to underwrite a guar- 


anteed per-acre income to durum 
farmers. 
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Purina to Build 
Mill in Arkansas 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. wil! build a new feed mill at 
Springdale, Ark., Donald Danforth, 
president of the company, has an- 
nounced 

Purina dealers of the area met 
with company representatives Dec. 
22 at Rogers, Ark., and were told 
of plans for the new mill. The deal- 
ers unanimously endorsed the deci- 
sion to build the mill as a step to- 
ward meeting opportunities for fur- 
ther growth in the area. 

Broiler production represented by 
the dealers who attended is approxi- 
mately 75 million birds annually. The 
area has the third largest concen- 
tration of broiler production in the 
country. J. E. Streetman, Purina’s 
southern region sales manager, head- 
ed the group of company representa- 
tives. 

The new mill will have a capacity 
of about 75,000 tons of broiler and 
turkey feeds annually. The company, 
in conjunction with Thurman J. Par- 
sons, Purina dealer, has obtained an 
option on a building site at Spring- 
dale. The new mill will be served 
by the Frisco railroad. Construction 
work is expected to commence im- 
mediately. 
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Dr. John C. Garey 


RED STAR POST—J. A. Kirkman, 
dr., vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising of Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. John 


C. Garey, manager of the special 
yeast products division of Red Star, 
as assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising, ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 





Increase in Sentiment Favoring 2-Price 
Wheat Support Plans Noted in Kansas 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A con- 
siderable increase in sentiment for a 
two-price wheat support system is ap- 
parent among growers in Kansas. 
The two-price system would support 
domestic wheat values at full parity 
by means of a domestic wheat grow- 
ing allotment, while the open market 
price of wheat would be permitted 
to drop to a level which would stimu- 
late exports. Farmers would be com- 
pensated for the difference between 
the market price for their wheat and 
the parity price on the amount of 
their domestic allotment. 

County wheat grower meetings 
have been in full swing throughout 
Kansas during December, and reports 
from these sessions to date have 
shown a considerable sentiment in 
favor of special legislation for a two 
price plan for wheat. Endorsement of 
this wheat support system at several 
county sessions came after Rep. Clif- 
ford R. Hope (R., Kansas) a strong 
advocate of such a program, ex- 
plained the principal points to farm- 
ers 


The meetings also show a heavy 





BOXCAR SANITATION 


CINCINNATI — Failure of ship- 
ment receivers to completely clean 
out freight cars costs $200,000,000 
a year, the railroads claim. Railroad 
executives said a campaign is under 
way to induce receivers to clean out 
their shipments completely. A receiv- 
er getting a carload of flour, lime or 
paper frequently leaves a residue of 
the shipment in the cars, making it 
unfit for reloading with other mer- 
chandise, it was said. It costs the 
shippers about 5¢ of every freight 
dollar to pay for car cleaning. One 
official estimated that claims for 
damaged freight will be about $69,- 
978,000 this year. The total was more 
than $73,000,000 in 19538, it was re- 
ported. 





sentiment among growers in favor of 
a one-mill levy on all wheat sold as 
the means of providing funds for re- 
search and promotion which would 
seek new and larger markets for 
wheat surpluses. Although such a pro- 
gram has been before the Kansas 
legislature at the last two biennial 
sessions, it has never had sufficient 
strength to pass. 
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New York Bakers Club 


Nominates A. W. Drake 


NEW YORK — The Bakers Club, 
Inc., nominating committee has sub- 
mitted to the group’s membership the 
following names as its selection of 
officers for 1955: 


Arthur W. Drake, Short Hills, N.J., 
for president; Arthur C. Ebinger, 
Ebinger Baking Co., New York, for 
first vice president; Walter J. Stock- 
man of Raymond F. Kilthau, New 
York, for second vice president; and 
Ernest B. Keirstead, West Hartford, 
Conn., for treasurer. Frank A. Lyon 
is secretary. 

Those nominated directors for a 
three year term include J. Paul 
Bryant, Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 
William E. Derrick, W. E. Derrick 
Co., New York; Ernil Fink, Fink Bak- 
ing Corp., New York; Jones E. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York; Ed- 
ward A. McLaughlin, Ward Baking 
Co., New York; Everett J. Ranney, 
Ranney Sales Co., New York; E. L. 
Timberman, Continental Baking Co., 
Bronxville, N.Y.; and Walter J. Stock- 
man. 

Recommended for three year terms 
on the membership committee were 
John J. Bennett, National Yeast 
Corp., Belleville, N.J.; Robert S. 
Swanson, S. B. Thomas, Inc., New 
York; and Hyman Waitzman, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., New York. 

Elections will take place Jan. 27 at 
the Bakers Club annual meeting. 
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Ezra Taft Benson To Speak at Kansas 
Wheat Group’s Field Day on May 27 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
has accepted an invitation to speak here May 27 at the annual field day of 


the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 


Jack Rathbone, president of the association, said he has received con- 
firmation of an invitation extended the secretary. The annual field day, to 
be held for the first time this year in the heart of the winter wheat belt, 
is expected to draw more than 10,000 persons. 

Mr. Rathbone said leading figures in the milling and baking industries 
have been invited to attend, along with grain dealers, farmers and scientists 
connected with the problems of wheat raising and milling. 

One of the high points of the meeting will be a roundtable discussion 
which will bring together leaders in the industry with farmers to discuss 
problems confronting both. Mr. Rathbone has promised “everyone will have 


his say.” 





Crop Insurance Advisory 
Group Named by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of a five-man committee to advise 
with officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Federal Crop In- 
surance Corp., has been announced 
by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture. 

Named at the request of FCIC’s 
board of directors, the new advisory 
group is expected to review FCIC 
operations and to make recommenda- 
tions with regard to future opera- 
tions and program development 
First meeting of the committee has 
been tentatively scheduled for mid- 
January. 

The appointees, including a _ busi- 
ness expert, an educator, a banker, 
and two farmers, are: 

Milton W. Mays of Rye, N.Y., 
chairman. Mr. Mays is director of 
research, America Fore Group. He 
was assistant chief of real estate, 
finance, insurance and banking 
phases of the 1935 census of busi- 
ness; assistant director of Business 
Development Office, and a member 
of the Insurance Executives Assn. 

Thomas F. Malone, associate pro- 
fessor, Department of Meteorology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles W. Tye, New York City, 
in charge of the Joseph Froggatt 
Co., Ine., tax accounting operations. 
Mr. Tye has had a diversified career 
in banking, private law practice, gov- 
ernment service, insurance business 
and foreign business. 

Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, S.C., 
president, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. 
Mr. Coker was named by President 
Eisenhower to the 14-member Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission, was a member of the Latin- 
American Trade Mission, and is a 
special advisor to the board of di- 
rectors of the National Cotton 
Council. 

John Scott of Gilby, N.D., is a 
widely-known and highly successful 
farmer and president of the First 
State Bank, Gilby. 
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Bulk Flour Handling 


Topic of Accountants 


KANSAS CITY—The Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. will meet Jan. 21, 
at the Continental Hotel in Kansas 
City, it was announced by Lee L. 
Wharton, Burrus Mills, Inc., presi- 
dent of the association. 

William C. Hartman, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Alton, IIl., is in charge 
of the program which will deal with 
accounting problems pertaining to 
bulk loading of flour and feed, and 
streamlining procedures. Part of the 
session will be devoted to terminal 
elevator accounting problems. 








GMI Realigns 
Millfeed, Purity 
Oats Assigments 


MINNEAPOLIS—A realignment of 
responsibilities in millfeed sales and 
Purity Oats operations of the flour 
division, General Mills, Inc., effective 
Jan. 1 has been announced by D. A. 
Stevens, vice president and general 
manager of the flour division. 

J. W. Griffith has been appointed 
sales manager of Purity Oats opera- 
tions. Formerly manager of bulk sales 
and purchasing agent for Purity Oats, 
Mr. Griffith came to General Mills 
in 1945 after 17 years in the oat 
milling business. 

Mr. Griffith will be assisted by K. R. 
Erickson and F. E. Johnson. 

Mr. Erickson will be in charge of 
package goods sales of Purity Oats. 
Previously plant superintendent at 
the company’s Minneapolis Purity 
Oats mill, he came to General Mills 
in 1946. 

Mr. Johnson, formerly millfeed 
sales executive for the Minneapolis 
flour mill, was named by-products 
sales manager of Purity Oats. He 
joined the company in 1935. 

Also promoted were: 

John Branston, appointed assistant 
manager of millfeed sales and mill- 
feed sales executive at Minneapolis. 
Formerly the millfeed sales executive 
for the Buffalo mill, Mr. Branston 
came to General Mills in 1923. 

W. H. Ottery, appointed to by- 
products sales responsibility of the 
Buffalo mill and cereal plant. Mr. Ot- 
tery, formerly a grain buyer for the 
Kansas City Mill, entered company 
employ in 1939. 
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Chicago Production Men 
To Hear Ray Thelen 


CHICAGO—Ray Thelen, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will be the 
guest speaker at the January meet- 
ing of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club. The meeting is scheduled 
for Jan. 11 at the Midland Hotel 
here, with dinner at 6 p.m. 

Mr. Thelen will speak on “Bakery 
Mixes and the Baking Industry.” 
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Illinois Firm Builds 


1,500,000 Bu. Elevator 


CAIRO, ILI.. — Construction has 
been started on a new $500,000 grain 
elevator in Cairo, Ill., by the Mikco 
Grain Co. 

The elevator will store more than 
1% million bushels of grain and will 
bring the total capacity of facilities 
owned by the company to 2,375,000 
bu. 
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Average Farm 
Prices Dip; No 
Change for Wheat 


WASHINGTON — Farm prices, on 
the average, declined 2% during the 
month ended Dec. 15, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

However, average wheat prices 
were unchanged, and feed grain 
prices somewhat during the 
month. 

The decline in average prices was 
attributed largely to lower prices for 
hogs, milk, eggs and certain other 
commodities. These dips more than 
offset increases in prices of feed 
grains, hay, butterfat and other com- 
modities. 

Parity prices of wheat and other 
grains and other commodities were 
unchanged from a month earlier. 

The index of prices received by 
farmers in mid-December was 239% 
of the 1910-14 average—five points 
below a month earlier, 15 points be- 
low a year earlier and the lowest 
since early 1950. 

The index of prices paid by farm- 
ers for production and living items 
on Dec. 15 was 279% of the 1910-14 
average unchanged from a month 
earlier and one point above a year 
earlier. 


rose 


The result of a comparison be- 
tween prices received and prices 
paid was a mid-December parity 


ratio of 86%—down one point from 
the previous month and the lowest 
since March, 1941. 

USDA said that for 1954 as a 
whole, average farm prices were 3% 
below 1953. Leading the decrease 
were drops in dairy, poultry, egg and 
vegetable prices. 

Following are Dec. 15 parity prices 


of certain commodities, with com- 
parisons: 
Dee. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 15, 
1954 1954 1953 
“ $2.48 $2.48 $2.45 
Co 1.80 1.80 1.78 
R 39 739 -742 
Mil \ 4.69 1.69 4.67 
Rarl 1.35 1 1.36 
Cottonse 71.10 71.10 72.00 
¢ 4.4 4.50 
} 868 868 881 
g bu 1.69 1.69 1.68 
S r vt 2.64 54 2.68 
Soybeans . 3.79 2.79 2.77 
Be . 20.90 20.90 21.00 
23.10 23.10 23.30 
cl ens t . 296 296 .306 
Eggs, do 463 463 477 
Hogs. cwt 20.50 0.50 20.20 
Lamt vt 22.80 22.80 22.80 
Sheer cwt 10.20 10.20 10.40 
I ey i lb .374 374 -381 


Following are average prices re- 
ceived by farmers on Dec. 15, with 
comparisons: 








DROUTH FEED ORDERS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that un- 
der the 1954 Emergency Feed Pro- 
gram, 580,052 farmer purchase orders 
were issued for 26,498,322 cwt. of 
approved grains or mixed feeds as of 
Dec. 28. 
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THEATER ROOM—Here is the Minneapolis Grain Exchange’s new theatre 





room, located on the first floor of the exchange building. The room was 
dedicated last week “to telling the story of grain marketing in America’s 
competitive way,” with press, radio and education representatives present 
as guests of the exchange. A series of programs is scheduled for the theater 
to acquaint exchange members and their employees with the educational 
program, the first to be held Jan. 5 at 2:30 p.m. Shown above are Robert G. 
Cargill, Jr., Victoria Elevator Co., president of the exchange (left), and 
Alvin W. Donahoo, educational director, who participated along with other 
exchange officials in the dedication programs and will present the “get- 
acquainted” programs in coming weeks. Facilities include comfortable seat- 
ing for 80 people and slide film and movie projectors with remote controls to 
permit operation from the front of the room. 





Arthur H. Davis Heads 


St. Louis Grain Group 


ST. LOUIS—At the recent meeting 
of the St. Louis Cash Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants Assn., the following 
men were elected to office during 
1955: 

President, Arthur H. Davis, Lowell 
Hoit & Co.; vice president, Norvell 
D. Seele, Service Grain Co., and 
secretary-treasurer, Arthur E. Sax, 
Dan Mullally Grain Co. 

In addition, Sherman Edwards and 
Clark Waters were elected directors. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~-— 


U.K., Germany Top Wheat 


Export Buyers in Canada 


WINNIPEG — Reduced market 
days due to the Christmas holiday 
were largely responsible for the small- 
er volume of business worked in 
Canadian wheat and flour for the 
week ended Dec. 30. The total of 
3,294,000 bu. included 753,000 bu. in 
the form of flour. The week previous 
the comparative totals were 4,378,000 
bu. and 794,000 bu. respectively. 


The flour total included the equiv- 
alent of 276,000 bu. worked in small 
lots to International Wheat Agree- 
ment buyers 

Wheat worked to IWA countries 
amounted to 1,325,000 bu. with 
Switzerland taking 741,000, Japan 
337,000, Ireland 224,000 while the re- 
mainder went to Mozambique. Class 
2 wheat sales were worked to three 
countries with the U.K. taking 833,- 
000 bu., Germany 369,000 while the 
remainder of the bulk total of 1,216,- 
000 bu. was worked to Colombia. 
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WALNUT CROP RELEASED 

WASHINGTON — Because of re- 
duced 1954 walnut production, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
made the entire crop available for 
the domestic market. Previously, 8% 
of the crop was ordered withheld 
from the market as authorized by 
the amended walnut order to balance 
supply with demand. The department 
also announced, however, that re- 
strictions on walnuts distributed in- 
shell during the 1954-55 marketing 
year would continue in effect with 
some modifications. 


MNF NOMINATIONS 


CHICAGO—The nominating com- 
mittee to select one or more candi- 
dates for president of the Millers 
National Federation for the year be- 
ginning in May has been appointed 
by Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., president of the MNF. 
On the committee are: Leslie A. 
Ford, chairman, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co.; Orland A. Church, Gar- 
land Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Ind.; 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; Stowe Moody, In- 
terstate Milling Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Paul R. Trigg, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. The 
district nominating committees to se- 
lect candidates for the board of di- 
rectors will be appointed in the near 
future. 
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Power Brothers Mill 
In Butler, Mo., Razed 


BUTLER, MO.—The mill of the 
former Power Brothers Flour Mill, 
a familiar scene in Butler, Mo., since 
the firm’s establishment in 1866, has 
been razed. 


Organized as a grist and lumber 
mill by M. S. Power, the firm was 
expanded several times as a flour 
mill and was operated during its 
entire history by members of the 
Power family. 
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AOM Conference Group 
Plans Meeting Jan. 15 


ST. LOUIS—The first meeting of 
committee chairmen for the 1955 
Technical Conference of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers has been 
called by the general chairman, Mar- 
vin Jackson, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis. The meeting will be 
held Jan. 15 at the Jefferson Hotel 
in St. Louis. 

Donald S. Eber, AOM secretary, 
will attend to answer any questions 
the committee might have and to 
work out details with the hotel. 

At present 58 of the possible 74 ex- 
hibit booths for the conference and 
trade show have been sold. 

The 1955 conference will be held 
May 22-26 at the Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis, 
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AOM Committees 
Plan Meetings 
In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS The technical 
research, educational and sanitation 
committees of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will meet Jan. 20-21 
at the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis. 

The committee sessions will pre- 
cede a meeting of AOM District No. 
4 Jan. 22 at the same hotel. 

The technical research committee 
under the chairmanship of Tibor 
Rosza, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, will receive reports from the 
sub-committees which were appoint- 
ed last September. Ralph Bouskill, 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
will report on wheat conditioning. 
George Kautz, Lauhoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Ill., will report on preven- 
tive maintenance, and Dewey Rob- 
bins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, on production instrumentation. 
The committee will also view the 
automatic moisture tester at Pills- 
bury’s Minneapolis plant. In addition, 
the sub-committees on bulk handling 
and purification will make reports to 
the committee. 

Equipment manufacturers an d 
their representatives have been in- 
vited to appear before the commit- 
tee to present any new developments 
or ideas. Any firm wishing an audi- 
ence with the committee should get 
in touch with Mr. Rosza at once. 

The sanitation committee, headed 
by George Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will meet to con- 
tinue its work on the AOM sanita- 
tion manual. The material on this is 
well along, and after editing, it 
should be ready for the printer in 
the near future. 

The educational committee, headed 
by Eugene Farrell of Kansas State 
College, also will meet, and it will 
continue the research necessary in 
the preparation of the cereal millers’ 
handbook. 

Oscar Nelson, AOM president; L. 
C. Robinson, vice president, and Don- 
ald S. Eber, secretary, plan to at- 
tend the sessions. 
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Three Artificial Food 
Colors Banned by FDA 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration is about to issue 
an order de-listing from permitted 
use the artificial coloring materials 
Orange 1, Orange 2 and Red 32 for 
use in food products. 

These coloring materials, which up 
to this time have been on the FDA 
permitted list for use in food prod- 
ucts, have “under most rigid FDA 
examination been discovered to be 
not entirely harmless,” consequently 
the action. 

Officials state there has been no 
evidence of harmfulness to human 
beings when used in food products, 
but extreme dosage in animal feed- 
ing has developed some unfavorable 
results which have led FDA to exer- 
cise the maximum caution for use in 
foods consumed by humans. 

Orange 1 has been used extensively 
in coloring cakes, pastries, candies, 
soft drinks and frankfurter and 





sausage skins. Red 32 has been used 
to color orange skins and for pro- 
cessed cheese. 

The de-listing procedure of FDA 
in these matters provides for hear- 
ings if 
parties. 


requested by interested 
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Sales of soft winter wheat flour 
reached their best total in some time 
in the final week of 1954, and spring 
wheat flour sales hit a fairly good 
total, also. However, volume of busi- 
ness in the Southwest held at the 
low levels of recent weeks. 

Soft wheat flour bookings resulted 
from an extensive push on national 
brands of cake flour, with buyers 
covering for one or two months in 
advance of a sharp price boost. Sales 
by the central states mills averaged 
about 65% of capacity. 

Spring wheat mills sold flour equiv- 
alent to 75% of capacity, compared 
with 61% the previous week. Small- 
lot coverage by bakers and jobbers 
contributed to the total. 

In the Southwest, trade was as 
drab as usual over the holiday period, 
with the lightness of business more 
pronounced because of relatively 
higher prices this year and the con- 
siderable forward coverage booked a 
few weeks ago. 

Sales on the West Coast were 
light, with only limited export busi- 
ness reported along with light do- 
mestic trade. 

Other export business also was 
quiet as only scattered sales to Latin 
American countries were made. Ca- 
nadian mills also note light export 
interest, with recent reductions in 
prices of British national flour mak- 
ing it more difficult to compete for 
U.K. sales. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
86% of capacity last week, compared 
with 87% the preceding week and 
78% a year ago. Operations improved 
at Minneapolis, but were lighter at 


interior Northwest mills. In the 
Southwest production fell off, but 
improved output was noted in all 


other areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: In a week between 
holidays which was generally de- 
scribed as “quiet” by mill representa- 
tives, the volume of spring wheat 
flour sold showed a fair increase 
over the amount sold in the pre- 
Christmas week. Sales averaged 
75% of capacity, compared with 61% 
the previous week and 56% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

The better-than-average sales—for 
this period of the year—were indeed 
of the quiet type, as no outstanding 
market developments occurred to 
bring about general interest in addi- 
tional! flour bookings. Sales consisted 
of scattered small amounts to jobber 
and baker accounts in need of fill-in 
supplies for the near future. Not all 
mills shared in the fair over-all busi- 
ness, as some reported volume as 
very light for the week. 

Some of the volume, according to 
indications, was achieved through 
converting of contracts for hard 
winter wheat flour to contracts call- 
ing for delivery of spring wheat flour. 
Also, it was thought that some of 
the recorded last week may 
have been initiated on the preceding 
Friday, Dec. 24, when a flurry of 
activity was reported. 

The wheat market was steady to 
somewhat lower, and millfeed barely 
held its own. Clear flour was quoted 
unchanged, and the general run of 
flour quotations was changed little 


sales 
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Soft Wheat Flour Sales 


Gain on Price Jump; 
Spring Volume Better 


from the previous week end to the 
last day of 1954. 

At Minneapolis, flour production 
averaged 84% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 76% the previous 
week and 79% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 74% of capacity, compared with 
77% the week before and 83% a 
year ago. 

Shipments, reflecting 
good directions, averaged an even 
100% of capacity, compared with 
98% the previous week and 99% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 31, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.60@6.65, 
short patent $6.65@6.75, high gluten 
$7.15@7.21, first clear $5.95@6.35, 
whole wheat $6.46@6.51, family $6.82 
@8.05. 


continued 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business in the 
Southwest rocked along through the 
year-end with no change in the low 
level of activity that has been char- 
acteristic of this time of year. Sales 
averaged 15% of capacity, compared 
with 17% in the preceding week and 
50% a year ago. About one fifth of 
last week’s business represented ex- 
port sales. 

The low level of daily sales is typi- 
cal of any year-end holiday period 
but is a little more intensive this year 
because of the relatively high prices 
of flour and the fact that most buyers 
are covered for their nearby needs. 

Scattered sales of single car lots 
were recorded during the past week 
but little beyond that, either for 
bakery or family use. 

Export interest currently is dead, 
with nothing on the horizon beyond 
the ultimate disposal of the recent 
Bolivian business on which a broker 
was the low bidder and which has 
not yet been covered. A few scattered 
sales to Latin America have been 
made recently. 

Clears are a trifle weaker because 
of lack of export interest and their 
relatively high price for domestic in- 


dustrial uses. Offerings are equally 
scarce, however, and the weakness is 
more in sentiment than in market 
pressure. 

Shipping directions continue rela- 
tively good, and mill operations indi- 
cate a relatively higher use of hard 
winter wheat flours this year than 
last. 

Prices were unchanged on family 
flours and unchanged to 5¢ lower on 
bakery. 

Quotations Dec. 31, carlots, sacked, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.30@6.35, stand- 
ard 95% patent $6.20@6.25, straight 
$6.15@6.20; established brands of 
family flour $6.55@7.80; first clears 
$5@5.10, second clears $4.95@5, 
clears of 1% ash or more $4.70@4.90. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
mostly to family flour, averaged 19%, 
compared with 24% the preceding 
week and 20% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were only fair. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Dec. 31: Family 
flour $6.91; bakers short patent $6.22; 
first clears $5, second clears $4.90. 
Prices were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week, 

Oklahoma City: Production and 
sales both improved the last week 
of 1954. Production averaged 100%, 
compared with 66.1% the week pre- 
vious, while sales averaged 65%, com- 
pared with 38.1% a week earlier. 
Prices closed unchanged on _ all 
grades. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Dec. 31: Carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.90@7.30, standard 
patent $6.60@6.80; bakery  unen- 
riched short patent $6.50@6.60, stand- 
ard patent $6 40@6.50, straight grade 
$6.35@6.40. Truck lots 20@50¢ high- 
er on all grades. 

Texas: Business last week felt the 
full impact of holiday conditions. 
Sales were almost negligible, possibly 
10 to 15% of capacity. Running time 
may have averaged three days, the 
lowest for many weeks. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Dec. 30: Ex- 
tra high patent family $7@7.40; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.60G 
6.70; first clears, unenriched, $5.40G 
5.50, delivered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour was 
extremely light for mills of the 
Hutchinson .area last week. A few 
single carlots were sold for imme- 
diate delivery. There was no family 
flour business, but directions were 


(Continued on page 58) 





Sales of Blended Durum Products 
Light; Macaroni Trade Improves 


Trade in durum granular blended 
products was practically without fea- 
ture last week, with the macaroni 
manufacturers largely marking time 
on new purchases and shipping direc- 
tions on previously bought material 
only fair. 

The durum wheat market settled 
down after a series of sharp declines 
recently, with the lower offering 
prices on blended products failing to 
stimulate any particular interest in 
increasing purchases. Business trans- 
acted was largely in small lots for 
nearby requirements, and there 
weren’t many of these orders. 

A promise of better sales was seen 
in eastern trade reports indicating 
a brisk pickup in demand for maca- 
roni and noodles following the usual 
holiday slowdown. The renewed in- 
terest was said to be prompted by 
jobber requirements for the immedi- 
ate period ahead. 

Top grades of durum wheat held 
at $3.90 bu. at Minneapolis up to 


Jan. 3. On that date durum granular 
blends (25%-75%) were quoted at 
$7.25 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Dec. 31 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 It eeeerty Pe yore Se eee Te $3.80@3.90 
i SRP ee ee ee eee 3.75 @3.85 
58 Ib oP eT Cee a Peer ee i 
57 Ib .-+ 3.66@3.75 
as 50.2 ones bal we pcevndcssese, OPTS 
>» Ib eee Lee newa see cnce Gee 
54 1b ha deco seen sees poses eee 
De BO. opeecchenddaese vied.ee aes nee 3.29@3.40 
2 Ib odes aoscessesoansdes ee 
51 Ib ce eamanes Eb eccececosse 3.05 @3.20 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. oe 
ca- ro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

168,500 125,042 75 

168,500 *139,321 83 

168,500 144,722 85 
Crop year 
production 
4,218,661 
4,349,143 


July 1-Dec. 31, 1954 
July 1, 1953-Jan. 1, 


*Revised. 


1954. 


January 4, 1955 


Millfeed Markets 
Mostly Steady; 
Demand Up Some 


Although a slightly stronger mar- 
ket for millfeed prevailed in the 
central states, values were about un- 
changed at Kansas City and at Min- 
neapolis. In the latter market an 
easier undertone was apparent, de- 
spite the steadiness in quotations, 
and interest was slow to fair. Im- 
proved demand was noted at Chi- 
cago, while moderate to good interest 
was reported in Kansas City. 

Formula feed business held to about 
the same limited volume as in recent 
weeks, although prospects for im- 
provement were seen in enlarged 
backlogs of carlot orders reported by 
some manufacturers in the North- 
west. 

Dealers, who have allowed inven- 
tories to dwindle up to the end of the 
year, have been ordering supplies to 
be received early in 1955. This activi- 
ty is not general, however, and some 
firms have not noticed any appreci- 
able pick-up in buying. 

A great deal of interest is being 
shown in the cattle feeds containing 
synthetic hormones, which now are 
moving out in good volume. One con- 
cern is running 24 hour production 
on this feed in order to keep up with 
demand, although its other units are 
on much lighter operating schedules. 

Other volume is being maintained 
at about average levels for dairy 
and hog feeds, with the latter ahead 
of last year in most cases. However, 
the decline in poultry feed trade is 
holding down the over-all tonnage. 

Not much change was evident in 
formula feed sales in the Southwest 
last week. A few mills reported a mild 
pickup in orders while others reported 
sales a little worse than in the pre- 
ceding period. On balance, the net 
was about the same. 

Colder weather and considerable 
snow, the first of any consequence 
this year in the Southwest, gave 
promise of increased consumption in 
dairy, beef and hog feed lines, but the 
effects have not yet been felt at mills. 
Cattle feeds continued to show some 
improvement in interest last week 
particularly the stilbestrol types, and 
there were occasional evidences of en- 
larged calls for hog feeds. 

Poultry feed volume continues low. 
Egg mash sales are stymied by low 
prices of eggs, and broiler feed vol- 
ume, seasonally low anyway, is gener- 
ally falling behind last year because 
of chick placement reductions. 

Mill operations were unchanged at 
an average of around four and a half 
days, with orders not fully balancing 
this run in some cases. Price cards 
were mostly unchanged. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,499 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 44,887 in the 
previous week and 40,370 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,290,342 tons as compared with 1,- 
272,535 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RESIGNS AS MANAGER 

BETHANY, ILL.—Marion Twenty 
has resigned as manager of the Beth- 
any (Ill.) Grain Co., it was announced 
by Hugh Younger, president of the 
company. 














January 4, 1955 


Wheat futures showed mixed 
changes last week, with the dominant 
movement on the downside. Chicago 


March and May moved up 1% and 
1%¢ bu., respectively in the week 
ending Jan. 3, but more distant de- 
liveries there and all deliveries at 


Minneapolis and Kansas City showed 
losses for the week. They ranged 
from %¢ on Chicago July to 2%¢¢ bu. 
on Chicago September. Markets fluc- 
tuated considerably during the week, 
moving down the early part of the 
period as moisture started to fall in 
the winter wheat belt, then upward 
again as it was determined that the 
moisture was sufficient to give only 
temporary relief from the drouth. Ex- 
port news figured in market direc- 
tion, also, with prospects for heavier 
movement under aid programs again 
subject to comment. A spurt in soft 


1 


red wheat was touched off by the 
Washington report that Commodity 
Credit Corp. supplies of this type 


were committed in export programs 
and that offerings to the trade were 
to be terminated. CCC is offering to 
swap its supplies of hard wheat for 
soft wheat 

Closing 
Jan. 3 were 
May $2.28 


prices for wheat futures 
: Chicago—March $2.32%, 
%, July $2.15@2.15%, Sep- 









tember $2.15; Minneapolis May 
$2.41%, July $2.35; Kansas City 
March $2.35%, May $2.30, July 
$2.18%¢, September $2.22 (nominal). 





Some Heavy Snow 

Storms in the Southwest that end- 
ed last mid-week left a heavy cover- 
ing of snow over northern Texas and 
across Oklahoma into eastern Kan- 
sas and across parts of Missouri. The 
fall was heaviest in southeastern Kan- 
sas and central Missouri, ranging 14 
to 26 in. However, in most of the 
area the snow measured 3 to 8 in. 
In the areas of greatest wheat acre- 
age, including most of Kansas, north- 
western Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
eastern Colorado, the amount of mois- 
ture received was disappointing. 

The official U.S. weather and crop 
bulletin, reporting conditions through 


Dec. 27, commented that strong winds 
had caused additional erosive dam- 
age in eastern Colorado, southwest- 
ern Nebraska, central and western 


Kansas and some adjacent areas. The 
soil was loose and dry and susceptible 
to blowing in much of the central 
and lower portions of the Plains area, 


the report noted. 
Germany last week was allocated 
$10.5 million for procurement of 


bread grains, which will add to quan- 
tities already allocated to Japan, 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia. The 
requirements of Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia for soft wheat are said to have 
resulted in the current pinch in CCC 
supplies of this type of wheat. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a supply analysis published 
last week, comes to these conclu- 
sions: After allowing for an esti- 


mated quantity of 165 million bushels 
for feed, seed and industrial uses for 
the season and deducting other dis- 
appearance July 1 through Nov. 30, 
1,405.9 million bushels of wheat re- 


mained Dec. 1 for milling, export 
or carryover compared with 1,292.9 
million on Dec. 1 a year ago and 


906.1 million bushels the 1948-52 av- 
erage 
Cash wheat: Wheat receipts at 
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Wheat Futures Mostly 
Lower; Moisture Termed 
Disappointing in Main Area 


primary markets totaled 5.1 million 
bushels for the week ended December 
29 compared with 5.8 million bushels 
the previous week and 2.7 million 
the comparable week a year earlier. 
Receipts at spring wheat markets 
for the holiday shortened week 
amounted to 722 cars at Minneapolis 
and 885 at Duluth. 

The somewhat smaller offerings, 
coupled with a broader mill demand, 
brought about an advance of 1¢ in 
cash premiums early in the week. 
However, later in the period ordinary 
and medium protein wheat were off 
again, and the higher proteins also 
slipped. With declines in futures, 
cash prices were off 2@3¢ bu. for 
the period. On Dec. 31 ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring was quoted at 7@9¢ over 
Minneapolis May, 12% protein at 
10@14¢ over, 13% protein at 14@22¢ 
over, 14% protein at 24@32¢ over, 


15% ‘protein at 33@41¢ over and 
16% protein at 42@51¢ over. 


Bids on durum wheat remained un- 
changed. The market was an ex- 
tremely narrow one with both offer- 
ings and demand light. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 31 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 





11% Protein 2.53% 
2% Protein 2.57% 
13% Protein 2.65% 
14% Protein 2.75 %& 
15% Protein 2.84% 
16% Protein 2.94% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
yy @ 


a %o 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


60 Ib 4¢ premium 
59 Ib ¢ premium 
57 Ib. 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. 8¢ discount 
55 Ib. 13¢ discount 
54 Ib 18¢ discount 
53 Ib 23¢ discount 
52 Ib 28¢ discount 
51 Ib 33¢ discount 


50 Ib 
Under 50 Ib. 


38¢ discount 
5@7¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—l1¢ each 4% on 14 to 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 
At Higher Levels 
The Kansas City wheat market 
began a new year this week at prices 
which reflect considerably higher 
values than a year ago. The major 
increases are being felt by the flour 
miller who has had to bid as much 
as 19¢ bu. more than a year ago for 
good grades of better protein wheat. 
Ordinary and less desirable varieties 
are only about 8@10¢ higher than a 
year ago but still constitute a rather 
sharp increase in costs to export 
buyers and domestic warehousemen. 
Last week between-the-holidays ac- 
tivity was moderate to fair at this 
market, with buying primarily of 
necessity nature. Premiums held and 
the basic March future was only 
slightly lower. The base started last 
week at $2.37 and closed out Jan. 3 
at $2.35%. Premiums for ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter Jan. 3 
were 5@6¢ over March, 12.5% inter- 
mediate protein was 11@34¢ over 
and high protein 14% was 17@40¢ 
over. Receipts totaled 587 in the four- 
day week against 713 in the previous 
week, also a four-day period, and 424 

a year ago. 


14% % 
14% %. 








CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Dec. 28, '53, Dec. 29, ‘52, Dec. 30, '51, 


Dec. 27-31, *Previous to Jan. 1, to Jan to Jan, 3 

























1954 week 1954 1953 
Northwest 544,937 567,67¢ 612, 708,625 
Southwest 1,063,755 1,178,418 911,56 1,006,851 
Buffalo. 543,097 469,235 165, 468,801 
Central and Southeast 511,634 503,260 414, 444,992 
North Pacific Coast 268,064 265,666 255,174 236,478 
Totals is chose 2,931,487 2,984,255 2,659,646 2,865,747 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
Dec. 28, Dec, 29 Dec. 30, 
1953- 1952 1951 
Dec. 27-31, Previous Jan, 1, Jan. 2, Jan. 3, Dec. 31 
1954 week 1954 1953 1952 1954 
Northwest . 77 83 85 90 17,786,438 18,259.25 
Southwest ° ° 82 92 70 74 100 293,315 22 
Buffalo - 118 102 101 102 113 44,013 13,715,841 
Central and 8S. E 76 75 63 66 69 363 14,343,92 
No. Pacific Coast 77 76 73 65 89 99 
Totals 86 87 75 77 93 86,397,428 84,563,790 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour J at 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
lex 27-31 279,850 232,328 83 Lec 27-31 2 500 197,017 84 
Previous week 279,850 240,860 86 Previous week 500 *178,728 76 
Year ago 274,850 201,770 77 Year ago 2 500 200,956 79 
Two years ago .. 340,600 199,139 58 Two years ago 282,500 258,364 91 
Five-year average ay 86 Five-year average R esses 89 
Ten-year average ee 104 Ten-year average 5 81 


*Revised 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas et 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota,. tn- 






City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota 
5-day week Flour % ac Mentana and lowa 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac 
Dee, 27-31 1,021,350 831,427 82 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,02 50 937,558 92 Dec 7-31 $81,250 347,920 72 
Year ago : - 1,021,500 69 Previous week 481,250 *388,948 80 
[T'wo years ago. .1,019,750 79 Year ago 481,250 411.620 83 
Five year average oa Kee . 84 Two years ago 552.000 150,261 82 
Ten-year average es 93 Five-year average : 75 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year average 73 
*Revised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, a inti iis sis 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir PACIFIC COAST 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 


Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output 
671,400 511,634 7é 


Le« 27-31 








einassdiontis: ‘ingiaiie 671.400 #503 260 75 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ... 671,000 414,997 63 " capacty. sem Siviey 
Two years ago .. 671,400 444,992 6¢ «Dee. 27-31 S150: seeoer on 
we-wear average .;. 2 80 Previous week 215,000 *162,081 76 
Ten-year average 74 Year ago -»+ 215,000 154,500 72 
re ese Two years ago .. 230,000 167,793 67 
Five-year average . ove 82 

BUFFALO Ten-year AVCTABE .........ssccceee 87 





5-day week Flour % ac *Revised 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Dec. 27-31 . 459,500 543,097 118 Dec, 27-31 133,000 101,998 76 
Previous week 459,500 469,235 102 Previous week 133,000 103,585 77 
Year ago 459,500 465,332 101 Year ago .. . 133,200 100,674 76 
Two years ago 459,800 468,801 102 Two years ago 22,000 68,685 62 
Five-year average . eee gab 105 Five-year average . . eeeece 80 
Ten-year average . . 100 Ten-year average cree ee 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Dec. 31, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total:of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and: South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Buffalot— Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


South west*- — Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 





production todate production to date production to date production, to date 
653,908 10,997 356,256 10,960 280,178 43,499 1,290,342 
111,456 9,469 144,887 
13,564 11,491 50,009 
630,145 12,863 9,048 266,046 40,370 1,272,535 
662,304 13,194 8,943 271,0 2 1,334,046 
iv 644,844 12,229 10,233 : 1,303,078 
1950 cov Baeean 689,741 14,286 10,119 243, 92,017 1,422,198 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. ftAll mills. {Revised 





The approximate’ range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 31 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


going on. Flour millers were not in- 
terested buyers, although some wheat 
was purchased for the limited amount 


No, 1 Dark and Hard..... .$2.41% @2.80% of export flour business. ccc sold the 
No. 2 Dark and Hard . 2.40% @2.80 e 

No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.39% @2.78 trade small amounts of wheat to take 
= . a and Hard..... . 2 oon } + 1. care of their e rt business, but this 
No. Ae€ peseerseereos “. 2.42% “ a - xpo 

No, 2 Red ..-. ves - 2.38% @2.42 is very limited. The turn of the year 
No. 3 Red ... aa ; 2.37% @2.41 “ z 
No. 4 Red ...-.. sesecceccse 236% @2.40 is expected to produce export busi- 


ness with Japan and India, but that 
is on the problematical side. Export- 
ers are more concerned with shipping 
on old orders. A larger amount of 
wheat than last year has been placed 
under government loan in this area, 
according to the report issued last 
week. Weather is seasonal, with win- 
ter wheat plantings getting a good 
start last fall. 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Jan. 3 at 
$2.65 % @2.6614, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein at a 
2¢ bu. premium. Inquiry improved 
some, and offerings are not pressing. 


Pacific Trade Dull 


Seasonal holiday dullness prevailed 
last week, with very little trading 
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USDA Compares Seeded Winter 
Wheat Acreage With Allotment 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Department of Agriculture has completed 
its comparison of 1955 winter wheat acreage seeded with indicated allot- 
ments, as shown in the accompanying table. Since many states seed winter 


only, the 1955 seeded acreage may be compared with the 1955 total 
allotment. For states seeding both winter and spring wheat, an indi- 
winter wheat allotment was derived in order that the data for all 
would be more nearly comparable. The derived allotment was ob- 


tained by multiplying the 1955 total wheat allotment by the percentage the 
3-year (1948-50) average winter wheat acreage seeded was of the 3-year 
average total wheat acreage seeded for each state, the department says. 
Farmers may seed an acreage in excess of the farm allotment and yet be 
eligible for price support and obtain a marketing card provided the acreage 


in excess of the allotment is used for pasture, silage, hay, or green manure 


by the date established by the state ASC committee. The farm allotment 
is applicable to the entire wheat acreage on the farm and is not established 
separately for spring and winter wheat, USDA explains. 


Comparison of 1955 Winter Wheat Acreage Seeded with 


Indicated Winter Wheat Allotment 


1955 allot- 








ment as 
State of Dec. 22 
acres 
Maine ...ccccccrcccoes 1,533 
New Hampshire ...... 89 
Vermont eee eye 342 
Rhode Island ......... 648 
Connecticut 743 
New York 322,399 
New Jersey 57,262 
Pennsylvania 639,642 
Ohio 1,599,297 
Indiana 1,154,049 
Illinois 1,378,729 
ee eee ey 1,004,750 
WIGOMGIM. ec cccceaces 55,380 
Minnesota "794,059 
Iowa 138,057 
— , PPeererr ry re 1,141,500 
North Dakota ........ 7,349,025 
South Dakota ........ 2,776,584 
NODraeke .ccccccsccoces 3,207,330 
Pree TT 10,496,070 
BOGRRWOSS 60026 stenkaes 42,895 
Maryland .ccccccvcctes 203,953 
Wet «© on. tccwsedtsane 277,953 
West Virginia ........ 42,936 
North Carolina ....... 286,493 
South Carolina ....... 136,763 
Georgia 5, 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 22 
Colorado - 
Meow Mexice ..isrcecse 447,354 
ae eee 18,612 
errr en ere 317,363 
Nevada Torrey eT Te 13,481 
Washington ...ossvcces 2,030,298 
CPOROR ods cccedvcwtans 807,897 
ee 477,950 
ey reer 21,344 
Teta) .sc0200sen0ne 55,000,000 
*Total acreage seeded for all 
appear 


% winter of 
allwheat Indicated 
seeded 1955 winter 1955 winter 
(1948-50 wheat wheat 
average) allotment seeded* 
% acres acres 
0 0 
100 89 
100 342 
100 648 
100 743 ; 
100 322,399 323,000 
100 57,252 76,000 
100 639,642 676,000 
100 1,599,297 1,640,000 
100 § 1,184,000 
100 1,564,000 
100 919,000 
26.9 26,000 
7.6 35,000 
100 88,000 
100 1,614,000 
0 0 
8.2 397,000 
98 3,531,000 
100 10,799,000 
100 2,000 
100 185,000 
100 269,000 
100 56,000 
100 364,000 
100 141,000 
100 108,000 
100 hae 
100 " 284,000 
100 i 243,000 
100 13,208 43,000 
100 19,484 35,000 
100 50,597 80,000 
100 2,478 — 
100 F 4,792,098 4,923,000 
100 4,207,578 4,308,000 
27.2 1,096,015 1,699,000 
63.9 741,025 802,000 
74.2 216,084 266,000 
95.9 2,567,450 3,005,000 
96.4 431,249 2,000 
100 18,612 25,000 
80.3 254,842 ,600 
25 3,370 2,000 
85.5 1,735,905 1,795,000 
79.8 644,702 749,000 
100 477,950 408,000 
73.04 40,157,537 43,442,000 
purposes. No estimate is made for states 
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1¢ 
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HAST BULK FLOUR SHIPMENT 





RAILROAD SUPPLIES BULK CARS — The William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, is shipping flour in bulk in specially designed General American 
Transportation Co. hopper cars consigned to the mill by the Wabash railroad. 
C. ©. Kelly, president of the firm, said that the first shipment went to the 
Lewis Brothers Baking Co., Anna, Ill. Big banners decorated the sides of 
the cars. The Kansas firm has received three of the cars an will soon re- 
ceive two more. Lining in the cars is of “Polyclutch,” a newly-manufactured 
glaze perfected by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Looking over the cars 
are William Kelly Milling Co. officials P. H. Baum, vice president and general 
manager, Mr. Kelly and Don Russell, sales manager. 


r 





H, J. Slocum 
TRANSFERS—H. J. Slocum, former 


regional manager, the Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., has 
been transferred from Birmingham, 
Ala., to New York headquarters as 
assistant sales manager to M. G. 
Rhodes, vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Fieischmann division. Mr. 
Slocum is one of the best known and 


most active representatives of the 
Fleischmann division in the South 
and Southwest. His friends in that 


territory will be pleased to learn of 
his promotion to a position where his 
talents for helpful service to the bak- 
ery trade can be employed on a na- 
tionwide basis, the division said. 





International Paper 


Names 2 to Sales Posts 


NEW YORK—Lamar M. Fearing 


and William S. Snyder have been 
appointed assistant general sales 


managers of International Paper Co., 
it was announced recently by F. 
Henry Savage, vice president and 
general sales manager. 

Mr. Fearing, son of the late J. L. 
Fearing, who for many years was 
vice president of International, joined 
the company as an apprentice sales- 
man in 1924. In 1936, he was named 
manager of the New York Sales Di- 
vision and in 1951, he was appointed 
sales manager of the Book and Bond 
Division, which later was organized 
as the Fine Paper and Bleached 
Board Division, with Mr. Fearing as 
sales manager. 

Mr. Snyder joined International 
Paper in 1941 when the company 
purchased Agar Manufacturing Corp. 
In 1945, he was transferred to New 
York as general sales manager for 
the Container Division and in 1949, 
he was appointed general manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Fearing, Mr. Sav- 
age said that J. H. Goodwin, assistant 
sales manager of the Fine Paper and 
Bleached Board Division, has been 
named sales manager, Arthur Damon, 
sales manager of the container divi- 
sion, has been named general man- 
ager replacing Mr. Snyder. 
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CANADIAN SUPPLY CLIMBS 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat visi- 
ble supply climbed by 5,600,000 bu. 
for the week ended Dec. 22 to 350,- 
100,000 bu. The week previous the 
total was 344,500,000 and a year ago 
371,100,000 bu. Since Aug. 1 over- 
seas clearances of Canadian wheat 
only totalled 94,000,000 bu. or 300,000 
bu. under the comparative total for 
the year previous. 
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Slightly Higher 
Wheat Prices 


In January Seen 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-—Slightly 
higher wheat prices and slightly high- 
er or steady feed grain prices are ex- 
pected during January, according to 
agricultural economists at Kansas 
State College. 

The tendency toward weakness in 
wheat prices during December is not 
interpreted as a reversal of the up- 
ward trend which has been apparent 
during most of the crop year, the 
economists said. Sales which have 
been delayed for income tax reasons 
may tend to hold prices near present 
levels during early January. However, 
in recent years this has not been a 
major factor. 

Recovery is expected by the latter 
part of the month. The primary basis 
for this opinion is the prospect of a 
shortage of wheat not under price 
supports. 

Official compilations based on Oct. 
1 stocks and probable utilization in- 
dicated that 580 million bushels of 
free-market wheat would be avail- 
able to take care of domestic disap- 
pearance and exports from commer- 
cial stocks up to July 1, 1955. Domes- 
tic use alone was estimated to be 500 
millions. Since Oct. 1, additional 
quantities have been placed under 
government loan and more will be im- 
pounded before the deadline of Jan. 
31, 1955. Up to Nov. 15 only 4% 
million bushels had been redeemed 
out of a total of about 335 million 
placed under the program. 

Prospects for the 1955 crop will 
become a more important price fac- 
tor as the season progresses. A recent 
government release indicated a 1955 
winter whext crop of 679 million 
bushels if average conditions prevail 
during the winter and spring growing 
season. This compares with 790 mil- 
lion bushels in 1954 and 833 million 
for the 1943-52 average. 

Feed Grains 

Slightly higher prices are expected 
for corn and grain sorghum during 
January, the economists said. Steady 
prices are expected for oats and bar- 
ley. 

Relatively mild weather conditions 
tended to ease the feed grain situa- 
tion over a large portion of the U.S 
This also permitted farmers to crib 
the 1954 corn crop in a generally 
good keeping condition. Storage space 
is reported to be adequate and with 
corn prices substantially below loan 
rates farmers are reluctant to sell. 
It appears that higher prices will be 
necessary to call forth corn and grain 
sorghum in sufficient quantity for 
feeding requirements. 

Seasonal price determining forces 
ordinarily are fairly well balanced 
for oats and barley during the winter 
months. Circumstances indicate a 
repetition of this trend, for January 
and possibly a little later. However, 
large stocks on hand and lower sup- 
port rates for the 1955 crop point to a 
possible substantial price decrease 
later in the season. This, of course, 
may be altered by weather conditions. 
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NORTH DAKOTA EXPANSION 

ELLENDALE, N.D. — The Ellen- 
dale (N.D.) Grain & Seed Co. has 
completed construction af a 56,000- 
bu. addition to its facilities here. It 
now has a total of 188,000 bu. storage 
space in Ellendale and a total com- 
pany capacity of 342,000 bu. 
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TO STOP STEM-RUST 
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Chemical Herbicides Play Large Role 
In 18-State Barberry Control Program 


Herbicidal chemicals are highly ef- 
fective in killing the rust-susceptible 
barberry, alternate host for the stem- 
rust disease of cereal crops, according 
to R. O. Bulger, leader of the Bar- 
berry Eradication Project in the US. 
“We have come a long way in our 
quest for a low-cost, safe, and effec- 
tive herbicide for treating barberry 
bushes,” Mr. Bulger reports. Where 
formerly hundreds of tons of common 
salt were used for control, today 
relatively small amounts of ammoni- 
um sulfamate and hormone - type 
chemicals such as 2,4-D, do the job. 

Barberry is the alternate host of 
the stem-rust disease of wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye. Eradication of this 
plant pest prevents the development 
of early and destructive stem-rust 
epidemics, and eliminates an impor- 
tant source of rust races. During 
1953, race 15B of the wheat stem 
rust was responsible for the loss of 
88 million bushels of wheat; and race 
7 of the oat stem rust, for 90 million 
bushels of oats. Both of these races 
were first identified from rusted bar- 
berry collections and for years were 
found only on or near barberry until 
they became widely established away 
from barberry in 1950. 

Barberry eradication is a coopera- 
tive project with federal, state and 
local agencies participating. Eighteen 
States (Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Virginia, Washingtor, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming) are en- 
gaged in this program. More than 448 
million barberry bushes have been 
destroyed on 146,555 rural and city 
properties; however, there are still 
considerable numbers of these bushes 
in States east of the Mississippi River. 

Some of the earliest work of chem- 
ical eradication of woody plants was 
done by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in connection with the Bar- 
berry Eradication Project. Back in 


— 





STEM-RUST FUNGUS — Here’s the 
way stem-rust fungus grows on bar- 
berry leaf. Coincident with the de- 
velopment of rust on the barberry, 
new races of the fungus are produced. 
Concerted effort is being made in 
an 18-state area to control barberry, 
thus eliminating the host for this 
fungus. Federal, state and local 
agencies are participating in the pro- 


ject. 


1918, when this project was started, 
grubbing and digging were .standard 
woody plant eradication practices. 
This procedure was slow and costly 
and usually the sprouts that de- 
veloped from root fragments present- 
ed a mcre serious eradication prob- 
lem than the original plants. 
Beginning in 1921, however, experi- 
ments were established to test all 


available chemicals with known herb- 
icidal qualities. Included were inor- 
ganic salts, acids and acid formers, 
gas formers, oils, and other organic 
substances. They were tried as sprays 
applied to the foliage and as solutions 
and dry salts applied to the crown 
of the plant and in the soil. Sodium 
chloride (common salt),° kerosene, 
and sodium arsenite were found to 
be most toxic. Common salt was most 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
toxicity, cost, safety, and ease of 
handling, and was adopted in 1923 
for general use on barberry eradica- 
tion. 

The experiments were continued 
as new chemicals became available. 
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Ethylene oxide, acetic acid, and am- 
monium thiocyanate were tried in the 
early thirties, and, although fairly 
effective, they were too expensive for 
general use. 

Beginning in 1934, a new series of 
experiments were established in an 
effort to find a chemical that would 
kill the native species of barberry 
(Berberis canadensis and B. fendleri) 
then marked for destruction in the 
Virginias and Colorado. Prior to that 
time, efforts were directed largely 
toward the control of the European 
barberry (B. vulgaris) which was 
wide-spread throughout the areal 


(Continued on page 54) 
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DUNWOODY 
Nagaraja 


ABROAD — Dr. K. 
Rao, coordinator of the 
division of international services of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis, gives this account in a cur- 
rent issue of Dunwoody News, of the 
institute’s far-reaching operations: 


“In keeping with the original 
wishes of its founder, Dunwoody In- 


stitute has welcomed during its 40 
years of operation many students, 
teachers and educational administra- 
tors from more than 20 different 


countries. 

“The United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration has on the gov- 
ernment level been assisting many 
friendly nations in their develop- 
ment programs. Experience with 
these programs indicated that if 
United States’ assistance is to be ef- 
fective and yield long-range benefits, 
training of large numbers of indi- 
genous technicians is a prerequisite. 

“This pointed to the more basic 
need that to train large numbers of 
technicians, large numbers of teach- 
ers must first be trained. 

“At various times, Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute has been chosen by 
the Teacher Training unit of the 
U.S. Office of Education, and other 
United States government agencies 
to undertake specific training pro- 
grams for nationals of other coun- 
tries. 

“Late in 1952 the Ford Founda- 
tion requested Dunwoody to explore 
possibilities of participation in a 
program of technical teacher train- 
ing for the new Republic of Indo- 
nesia. After a preliminary study of 
the situation, Dunwoody consented 
to cooperate with the government of 
Indonesia in the establishment and 
development of the Technical Teach- 
ers Training Institute at Bandung, 
Java, 

“The program, which is already a 
year and a half old, has yielded 
some very encouraging results. A 
group of seven American advisors 
are working in close cooperation with 
their Indonesian associates in mak- 
ing training available to prospective 
teachers in the Indonesian technical 
school system. 

“At the present time, a group of 
six Indonesians is receiving training 
at Dunwoody in techniques of in- 
struction used at the school. These 
teachers will return to their country 
and will work in conjunction with 
American advisors at the Technical 
Teachers Training Institute in Ban- 
dung. 

“At this end, a new Division of 
International Services was opened at 
Dunwoody Institute with Dr. K. Na- 
garaja Rao as coordinator. The main 
purpose of this division is to backstop 
all programs abroad and assist for- 
eign nationals who come for training 
at Dunwoody in making their pro- 
gram fit as closely as possible to 
their specific needs. 

“The Ford Foundation has recently 
requested that Dunwoody undertake 
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a similar program for the govern- 
ment of the Union of Burma. Mr. 
Philip S. Van Wyck, formerly a de- 
partment head at Dunwoody and un- 
til recently the Assistant Director of 
the Tacoma Vocational School will 
administer this project at Rangoon. 

“Dunwoody is very conscious of 
the breadth and depth of the oppor- 
tunity that is being revealed for serv- 
ice abroad and is deliberately trying, 
within the limits imposed by the 
founder’s original wish for service 
to Minnesota, to assist in other coun- 
tries when properly and officially 
welcomed.” 


@®e °e 
1955 TAX BILL—Answering its own 
question, “What’s the tax outlook 


for 1955?” the finance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. says: 

“At present it appears that the 
federal bill may be slimmer, but that 
the total bill may be the same—or 
even somewhat larger—because of 
the steadily mounting state and local 
demands. 

“Here are the facts: Federal tax 
revenues were lower in fiscal 1954 
and are expected to go down still 
further in fiscal 1955; but state and 
local imposts, which have been climb- 
ing steadily since World War II, are 
expected to go beyond their 1953 
all-time high of $20.8 billion to offset 
whatever savings are achieved 
through federal reductions. 

“The skyrocketing of the govern- 
mental tax take over the past 14 
years is clearly seen in a comparison 
of figures for 1939 with those for 
1953, as recently released by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

‘In 1939 total taxes came to $12.4 
billion; by 1945 the total was $50.2 
billion — more than four times as 
much; and by 1953 taxpayers were 





paying an over-all tax bill of $83.6 
billion—more than five times the 
amount paid in 1939. The tax bill per 
family averaged $361 in 1939 and 
$1,784 in 1953. 

“From 1939 to 1953 state taxes 
went up three and one half times, 
from $3.1 billion to $10.6 billion; lo- 
cal taxes more than doubled—from 
$4.6 billion to $10.2 billion. 

“Aside from the depreciation of 
the value of the dollar, the principal 
cause of this growth in taxes is the 
growth of government—federal, state 
and local—over the same period. Gov- 
ernment expenditures amounted to 
$17.3 billion in 1939 and $101.3 billion 
in 1953—an increase of 500%. 

“Public spending in 1953 was 9.1% 
higher than in 1952—an increase of 
about $8 billion. National defense ex- 
penditures at a postwar peak of $50.5 
billion were $6.5 billion above the 
$44 billion spent in 1952, while other 
public spending rose $1.9 billion to 
$50.8 billion. Spending by all govern- 
ments amounted to $640 per capita 
$319 for national defense and $321 
for other public functions. 

“The next largest function of gov- 
ernment was education, claiming the 
expenditure of $10.1 billion or $64 
per capita; a 5% increase over 1952. 

“Interest on general governmental 
debt was the third largest item, in- 
volving an expenditure of $7.1 billion 
or $45 per capita; an 11% increase 
over 1952. 

“Then came highways with spend- 
ing of $5.1 billion or $32 per capita; 
a 7% increase. 

“Other functions, although consid- 
erably below the four largest in 
spending volume, showed increases 
over 1952 in all major categories 
with the exception of international 
assistance and foreign affairs, sanita- 
tion services, and housing and com- 





“A nylon shirter was in here the other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, “an’ jes’ about had 





Bill Fetchit landed for a pas- 
sel of advertisin’ calendars 
printed with a picture of 
some woman wearin’ a dress 
that was made by Paris in 
front an’ by God hisself in 
the back. I listened in a spell 
an’ then I up an’ said to Bill 
that I allowed that picture 
was goin’ to rile Mis’ Fetchit 
considerable, an’ knowin’ his 
maw as well as I did, it was 
my judgment him an’ me’d 
be a dang sight better off ef’n 


we kinder let the mill run along as she’d been goin’ ruther 
than go imperilizin’ our havin’ meals reg’lar and hot vittles 


up to the house.” 
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munity development activities. There 
were net expenditure decreases in 
the latter two areas because of con- 
struction program cutbacks and a 
planned program of mortgage sales 
by the FNMA. 

“The $83.6 billion of tax collections 
during 1953 was 5.7% above the 
amount for 1952. Included here are 
individual and corporation income 
taxes, taxes on sales, gross receipts, 
and customs; property taxes, death 
and gift taxes, and license taxes and 
permits. 

“Final figures for 1954 state and 

local finances will not be available 
for many months, but present esti- 
mates indicate that the total taxes 
of state and local governments may 
be above the 1953 figure of $20.8 
billion. 
@ “Upward Trend — Such an in- 
crease appears to be probable when 
these facts are considered: In general 
the trend to increase tax rates and 
add sources of revenue is being con- 
tinued—with cities and local commu- 
nities building more and more 
schools, roads and other costly proj- 
ects, and expanding local services. 
Whether they use tax money from 
their own people or federal money, 
the result is the same—a bigger to- 
tal tax bill. 

“The prospect for slimming down 
total governmental expenditures, and 
hence taxes, does not appear particu- 
larly encouraging. 

“The population has been increas- 
ing rapidly since World War II and 
the economy has been expanding with 
a multitude of products and services 
of both industry and government. 
When the demand is for more gov- 
ernment—federal, state or local—the 
ultimate result is more spending and 
more taxes. No thinking American 
expects spending and taxes to remain 
static in an era of dynamic growth; 
all expect government to ask for the 
money to pay the bill for increased 
spending on essential functions, ac- 
tivities and services. But at the same 
time government may rightly be ex- 
pected to perform with maximum 
economy and efficiency — free from 
waste and duplication.” 

eee 
INTIMATIONS 


I stood beside a prairie fence 
That hedged a winter wheat field 
in; 
The silence seemed a holy thing, 
Far from the city’s ceaseless din. 


The field was green as emeralds, 
As sheened and smoothly napped 
as plush, 
It stretched before me luminous 
In the evening’s mystic hush. 


From a post a meadow lark arose 
And as he soared his clear notes 
fell 
As kernels from a golden ear 
Where immortal intimations dwell. 


—Maude Rene Princehouse 
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A DREAM AND ITS REALIZATION 
HEN William Hood Dunwoody died four 
decades ago, his will disclosed his dream of 

a great industrial school and a testamentary pro- 
vision which was to bring the dream to realiza- 
tion. Mr. Dunwoody is remembered in the world 
of breadstuffs as one of the greatest flour millers 
of his generation, and the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute in Minneapolis is among 
the great public benefactions which have given 
him perhaps even greater renown as a philanthro- 
pist. Dunwoody Institute now celebrates its forti- 
eth anniversary in a handsome special edition of 
the school’s magazine, which describes in word 
and picture the materialization of his vision. The 
splendid Dunwoody buildings embody large gifts 
not only from Mr. Dunwoody, but also from his 
wife, who matched her husband’s generosity and 
abetted his ambition by leaving her estate to the 
school, 

A bronze tablet affixed to the Dunwoody ad- 
ministration building is of special interest to 
millers. On it is a scene of pioneer days in the 
wilderness of the Middle West, and a portion of 
the milling district of Minneapolis. The design 
suggests the life work of Mr. and Mrs. Dunwoody 
from pioneer days to those that saw the greatest 
development of flour milling. 

The lettering in the lower panel of the tablet 
presents an important aspect of the founder’s phil- 
osophy. It reads: “A school wherein instruction 
in the industrial and mechanical arts shall be given 
free to the youth of Minneapolis and Minnesota 
without discrimination on account of race, color 
or religious prejudice.” 

Dunwoody Industrial Institute’s reputation as 
a training school for bakers is world wide. Courses 
also are taught in milling and baking chemistry. 
It was Mr. Dunwoody’s hope that a school for 
flour millers could be established, but this did not 
materialize, though for several years Dunwoody 
and The Northwestern Miller collaborated in a 
correspondence course in milling. The institute’s 
directors have broadly interpreted the founder’s 
intent. There is now a division of international 
services which is training large numbers of foreign 
technicians to carry on industrial training in their 
own countries. As a part of this work the institute 
has set up a technical teachers’ training institute 
at Bandung, Java. Six Indonesians also are receiv- 
ing training in Minneapolis to take part in this 
program. Dunwoody has welcomed foreign stu- 
dents throughout its 40 years of operation, and 
they have come from a score of countries. 
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A CONSISTENT FARM PROGRAM 

EDUCTION of the 1955 price support level 

for small grains was a constructive and 
practical move by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It was a long and courageous step away from 
dictatorial controls over agriculture, and it has the 
virtue, also, of being a specific and timely benefit 
to the whole domestic economy. 

The small grains are feed grains and their 
value is measured largely in their utilization for 
the production of meat and of dairy and poultry 
products. The reduction in support prices from 
85% of parity to 70% is designed to permit these 
grains to flow freely into feed market channels 
and not accumulate in government loan programs. 

The Secretary’s action is another evidence of 
the sound thinking and careful planning being 
done in the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
put farming in the U.S. back on a practical, busi- 
nesslike basis, instead of being dependent largely 
on government handouts. 

Some of the Washington commentators are 
missing this important point by a wide margin. 
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They do not seem to have an understanding of 
USDA objectives. Their exclusive concern is for 
political angles, which leads them into some 
strange interpretations of developments. Unfortu- 
nately, they present a twisted picture to rather a 
wide audience. Some of them construe the changes 
in USDA price support and acreage control pro- 
grams as indications of extreme confusion, border- 
ing on chaos, within the department and serious 
disagreement within the Republican party. This 
is superficial and uninformed thinking. The policy 
pattern of the USDA is consistent and clear. 
Every move is designed to get away from the 
politically-inspired farming-by-government larges- 
se, and toward a balance of agriculture based on 
economy and efficiency of operation. The policy is 
not as sensational or dramatic as the spreading 
of government bounty, but it is bringing farming 
out of an intolerable situation of dependency upon 
the government for a market. It is working con- 
sistently to return farming to a sound profitable 
basis without government handouts, and it is suc- 
ceeding. 

All of the necessary steps could not be taken 
at once, but, c1e by one each step points in the 
same direction. This does not indicate confusion 
bordering on chaos, or political feuding. On the 
contrary, it indicates a planned, consistent ap- 
proach to a defined objective. 
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IWA NEVER SAID IT 
HE International Wheat Council had a bad 
press a fortnight ago. And it was undeserved. 
Editorial writers, using a London news agency re- 
port as a basis for their opinions, turned their crit- 
ical fire on the council for allegedly forecasting a 
“disastrous break in wheat prices.” 

The Council, as The Northwestern Miller’s 
news story in the issue of Dec. 21 pointed out, 
did no such thing. The forecast was built up by 
taking out of their context certain statements 
in a survey of the world wheat situation, and its 
relationship to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, presented to council delegates at the Six- 
teenth Session held in London Oct. 12-14. It was 
agreed that the survey should be made public 
as soon as arrangements could be made. 

The survey is nothing more than an attempt 
to set forth the underlying reasons why stable 
conditions in the international trade in wheat 
are in the common interest of both importing and 
exporting countries and seeks to show what con- 
tribution IWA can make toward obtaining such 
stability. Although covering a wide scope, it is not 
intended to be a precise economic analysis. It ac- 
complishes what it sets out to accomplish: to indi- 
cate the value of the agreement as part of the 
international trading machinery for wheat. 

There are many in the grain trade, and The 
Northwestern Miller to a certain extent shares 
their views, who believe that IWA is not a cureall 
for the world’s wheat ills. As a study of the world 
wheat situation the survey is a masterly and 
worthwhile document. Naturally, it stresses the 
advantages of the agreement and ignores the dis- 
advantages. It rightly points out that it cannot 
be successful unless more countries join in. Wheth- 
er more importing countries will join in to help 
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keep the price up is a debatable point but it is one 
that deserves careful examination. The dominat- 
ing feature of the world wheat situation is the 
heavy supply in excess of current import demand 
held by the major exporting countries. After de- 
veloping this point the survey adds “The firm poli- 
cy which has so far been pursued by Canada, the 
U.S. and other major exporters of withholding 
their excess supplies of wheat from the world 
market has prevented any disastrous break in 
world prices.” 


It is true, as the survey points out, that there 
are potential dangers in the situation. Comment- 
ing on this, it states: “While there are good reas- 
ons for the hope that the wheat situation will be 
adjusted in an orderly manner, certain disquieting 
features are present. Primarily this disquietude 
arises because of the very large supplies of wheat 
that are available to compete for the demand out- 
side IWA. In this central fact more than any other 
lies the greatest danger that there might be a 
disastrous break in wheat prices.” 

That’s all that was said. Nothing alarmist in 
that. Since the survey was compiled the situation 
has eased, as a result of the poor harvests gathered 
in various parts of the world. There are still dan- 
gers in the situation and the council is right to 
face up to them. 

The survey lists the eventualities that might 
lead to a price break. But it makes no attempt 
to forecast that one is a certainty. 

Officials of the council at the London head- 
quarters of IWA are international civil servants 
of high caliber and surely would not allow the dis- 
semination of such statements as those erroneous- 
ly attributed to the organization. The chairman, 
Frank Sheed Anderson, a Scot, has won for him- 
self the high regard of officials and traders alike. 
The secretary, Gordon Fraser, an American, with 
a distinguished career in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture already on record, has an equally high 
reputation. They and the council are fully entitled 
to suggest what might happen unless the steps 
they believe necessary are taken but beyond that 
they did not go. 

Those responsible for the survey, including the 
two officials, are worthy of commendation and 
congratulation for a task well done. 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
UNNING a flour mill may not be engaging in 
the flour business at all. Operators of flour 

mills, it could be rather confidently supposed. may 
sometimes have suspected this, for peculiar reasons 
suited to their own experience. Now this contra- 
dictory situation seems to have been rationalized 
and rendered a certainty under a new name be- 
stowed upon it by the Pennsylvania commissioner 
of corrections who disclaims that the state. in 
purchasing a flour mill (The Northwestern Miller, 
Dec. 21, page 13), is going into the flour business 
and says operating the mill merely will provide 
occupational therapy for the boys who have been 
consigned to the correctional influences of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial School at White Hill. 
which adjoins the mill property. Even though mill 
management may never be tempted to take refuge 
in this euphemistic conception of the milling func- 
tion, it seems clear that the idea is likely to catch 
on with state and federal government officials 
eager to broaden the scope of bureaucracy. or at 
least that free enterprise workers. under no 
more duress than that of earning a living. may 
find relief from the wearisomeness of labor in 
thinking they are not really working but onlv 
swallowing, say, a pep pill under the pleasant 
name of therapy. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Outlook for 1955 


Little change in the Canadian flour 
milling picture is expected in 1955, 
according to H. Norman Davis, presi- 
dent of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., and chairman of the Canadian 
National Millers Assn. 

Mr. Davis was one of 100 top level 
executives asked by the Financial 
Post, a Toronto publication, to com- 
ment on prospects for the new year 
as it affected their respective indus- 
tries. He stated: “The export situa- 
tion, which has leveled off to some 
extent, could be better, but in view 
of the competitive nature of this 
business, it is doubtful if there will 
be any improvement, which means 
that the domestic market will be 
keeenly contested—a condition that 
has existed for some time.” 

The severe crop failure in the west 
this year, Mr. Davis added, empha- 
sizes how important a sizeable carry- 
over can become as it assures ample 
supplies of good milling wheat for 
the next 12 months, which, under 
conditions of the normal carryover, 
might have been difficult to obtain. 
This year should see demand and 
supply more in balance which will 
improve the lot of western agricul- 
ture, he concluded. 


Wheat Sales 


The outlook for Canadian wheat 
sales is improving, official reports re- 
veal. Sales are running at more than 
30% over those recorded at the end 
of 1953 and the expectation is that 
the volume of movement will be con- 
siderably larger than it was last 
year. When the reopening of naviga- 
tion for the 1955 season removes 
the geographic disadvantage under 
which Canada suffers during the win- 
ter, business should .boom. 

A boost in wheat sales will give a 
much needed shot in the arm to the 
Canadian economy for total exports 
last year showed a sharp cutback. 
The shortfall in wheat and flour sales 
took most of the blame for this 
deficit. 

No matter how well the Canadian 
Wheat Board has done as a selling 
agent, there will be no diminution 
of the campaign to bring the trade 
back into the hands of the private 
trade. Conversely, it is not expected 
that there will be any diminution of 
the government's determination to 
carry on with the present system and 
the trade, including the flour millers, 
will have to live with it. The conso- 
lation is, and this is the opinion of 
many in the trade, things could be a 
lot worse, a tribute in itself to the 
members of the board. 


Competition 


Many published forecasts of new 
year trends touch upon the subject 
of American competition in the form 
of subsidies, acceptance of foreign 
currencies and giveaway programs of 
various kinds. It is recognized that 
the U.S. authorities have not acted 
unfairly and that there is no evi- 
dence yet that the situation will be 
allowed to get out of hand. What 
gripes there are, and in matters of 
competition there are bound to be 
gripes, are directed at the Canadian 
government for not giving aid of a 
similar nature. 

A case in point is the recent U.S. 
action in selling coal to the U.K. for 
sterling. Why cannot Canada do the 


same in respect to many of its com- 
modities, it is asked. 

Canada, admittedly, does not have 
a Mutual Security Act such as that 
which permits the coal transaction; it 
cannot afford to match U.S. gener- 
osity. But it does have a require- 
ment for goods that can easily be 
bought for sterling. A system permit- 
ting purchases on such a basis can 
be easily worked out using the US. 
plan as a pattern, observers affirm. 

The U.S. government advances 
dollars to the Foreign Operations 
Administration. FOA buys the com- 
modity required and ships it over- 
seas, taking care that at least half 
the goods go in American vessels, 
thus aiding the home shipping trade. 
Britain pays FOA sterling which is 
spent under the terms of MSA. 

Purchases may be for purely de- 
fense needs but other goods can be 
bought if required. The whole purpose 
is for the strengthening of the econo- 
my in the overseas country, unham- 
pered by a shortage of actual dollar 
purchasing power. Without strong 
economies, a mutual defense system 
would be useles, a salient fact read- 
ily recognized by farseeing American 
officials. 

If Canada adopted sterling ac- 
ceptability it could lead to the much 
desired sterling convertibility. It 
would also stimulate multilateral 
trading, particularly within the Com- 
monwealth for, under the terms of 


imperial preference, Canada enjoys 
a tariff advantage denied to the 
U.S. and other non-empire countries. 


GATT Not Jelling 


A pessimistic report about the 
progress of the conference on the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, now being held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, has been brought back 
to Canada by Clarence D. Howe, min- 
ister of trade and commerce. 

While Mr. Howe did not go out on 
a limb to forecast the end of GATT, 
he admitted “it isn’t jelling at all. It 
remains to be seen whether the loose 
ends can be pulled together in the 
last month of the conference, he said. 

Other sources do not rule out the 
possibility that the whole structure 
might collapse with the necessity of 
a fresh start being made towards a 
collective agreement. About 80% of 
the world’s trade is done under 
GATT. It is this body which gives 
Holland permission to restrict the 
entry of U.S. flour as retaliation for 
the limitations on the import of dairy 
products. 

Mr. Howe, explaining the difficul- 
ties facing the conference, says that 
everyone wants freedom for them- 
selves and less for everyone else. This 
freedom, he stated, was freedom to 
revise tariffs independently. Canada, 
on the other hand, wants the agree- 
ment tightened and some of the es- 
cape clauses narrowed. 
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Canadian Feed Grain 
Supply 15% Below "54 


WINNIPEG — Supplies of feed 
grains available in Canada in 1954-55 
are estimated at 18,300,000 tons or 
15% below last year’s record of 21,- 
700,000. These figures were shown in 
the Coarse Grains Quarterly released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Net supplies were placed at 14,400,- 
000 tons or 10% lower than the 
1953-54.net supply figure. These fig- 
ures are arrived at after deducting 
estimated exports, seed requirements 
and other domestic uses. 

Relative to livestock numbers, the 
net supply of feed grains per grain- 
consuming animal unit is estimated 
at 0.93 tons, almost 15% below the 
record 1.09 tons available in 1953-54. 
The decrease from last year is the 
result not only of reduced feed sup- 
plies but also of an increase of 6% 
in the number of grain-consuming 
animal units between June 1, 1953, 
and June 1, 1954. 
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Exchange Entertains 


CHICAGO—Following their tradi- 
tional custom, the Chicago Board of 
Trade played host to its members, 
their families and employees as well 
as the tenants of the building and 
their employees with an hour of pre- 
New Year’s entertainment in the 
giant Exchange Hall Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 31. 

As usual, Doug McKay functioned 
as master of ceremonies. Words of 
welcome were spoken by S. J. Meyers, 
president of the Board of Trade, fol- 
lowed by four professional acts. 














Overseas Newsnotes. .. . ny the Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





No U.S. 


Critical references to the American 
government’s price support system 
and to its subsidization of wheat and 
flour sales in overseas markets are 
so rampant that the impression is 
given that the U.S. is the only coun- 
try in the world adopting these tac- 
tics. 

To critics the revelation of the 
French government’s widespread sub- 
sidy program will come as an eye 
opener (The Northwestern Miller, 
Dec. 28, 1954, page 11). Other coun- 
tries engaged in the export business 
use subsidies in one form or another, 
out in the open or undercover, to bol- 
ster their foreign business. Price sup- 
ports for domestic growers have been 
in effect in various parts of the world 
for decades and the Americans can- 
not be blamed for their invention. 

Support for subsidies comes from 
widely varying segments of trade and 
industry. Criticism of substantial pay- 
ments to British farmers this year, 
under a program known as the wheat 
deficiency payments scheme, brought 
the British millers rushing to the de- 
fense of the government, the farmers 
and the subsidy, for it is that and 
nothing else. 

The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, commenting that 
the deficiency payment is higher than 
to be expected under normal circum- 
stances, states that the bad harvest 
conditions affected the quality of the 
crop, causing lower market prices; 
the lack of sufficient farm drying and 
farm storage facilities led to heavy 
pressure of wheat on the market, and 


this, too, helped produce unfavorable 
market conditions. 

The flour milling industry, the as- 
sociation states, is convinced that 
the wheat payments system is basi- 
cally a first class scheme, one which 
is in the best interests of farmer, 
processor and consumer. The princi- 
ples embodied in the scheme should 
now be made permanent, it suggests. 


How It Works 


The deficiency scheme eliminates 
none of the advantages of the free 
market for quality and price are al- 
lowed to play their normal role. 
Whilst adequately protecting the 
home farmer, it enables the millers 
to buy to the best advantage in world 
markets, for 70% of the British grist 
must still come from abroad. What 
the taxpayer pays out in deficiency 
payments to the home farmer, is 
more than offset by the saving he 
enjoys through lower flour prices, as 
a result of the economical purchase 
of imported wheat. 

This principle was _ consistently 
demonstrated during the operation of 
the deficiency payments scheme under 
the Wheat Act in the ’thirties, the 
association points out. When deficien- 
cy payments to the home farmer 
were at their highest, then flour and 
bread prices were at their lowest, 
and vice versa, it recalls. 

In view of the success of the 
scheme the millers believe that it 
would be a retrograde step to turn 
towards new and untried marketing 
schemes, which have in them the 
prospect of restriction of freedom of 


purchase in world wheat markets, and 
of dearer, rather than cheaper, flour 
and bread, for the consumer. 


Ranks. Ltd. 


In the year ended Aug. 25, 1954, 
Ranks, Ltd., the British flour milling 
group, showed a profit, before taxa- 
tion, of $14,462,000, calculated at the 
official exchange rate of $2.80 to the 
pound sterling. Taxation gouged a 
total of $9,041,200 to give a net profit 
of $5,420,800. 

The company is to pay a bonus di- 
vidend of 10% making a total distri- 
bution for the year of 19% on the 
ordinary stock. This payment will be 
made on the recently doubled capi- 
talization covered by a 100% scrip 
issue and is equivalent to 12144% paid 
in 1952-53. 

The chairman of the company is 
J. Arthur Rank, the film magnate, 
and he has announced that it is al- 
ready possible to pay an interim di- 
vidend of 4% for the 1954-55 fiscal 
year. Distribution will be made Jan. 
26. 


Auto Suggestion 


The power of mind over matter was 
vividly illustrated by Dr. W. T. Good- 
win of Liverpool University’s bio- 
chemistry department when he spoke 
at a trade meeting recently. He re- 
ferred to the wartime announcement 
that the U.K. government pro- 
posed to have creta praeparata 
introduced into bread flour to make 
good the natural calcium rendered 


(Continued on page 53) 
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1955 Census of 
Manufactures and 
Business Ready 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Bureau 
of the Census has released detailed 
information about the Censuses of 
Business and Manufactures which 
will be taken in 1955 covering oper- 
ations in 1954. The forms are being 
sent out now. 

Retail bakers will report on Form 
S0B. The primary inquiries included 
in this form are: 

Location and kind of business, an- 
nual sales and receipts, payrolls and 
employment, number of proprietors 
and unpaid family workers of unin- 
corporated businesses, form of organ- 
ization (corporation, partnerships, 
etc.), inventories, and credit sales and 
accounts receivable. 

In accordance with requests from 
the industry, retail bakers will also 
report on products baked and ingredi- 
ents used. These were omitted from 
the last retail census in 1948. 

The principal inquiries included in 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures 
report forms which will be used by 
wholesale, house-to-house and multi- 
unit retail bakers (Form MC-20H) 
are: 

Plant identification; nature of ac- 
tivity, company affiliation and owner- 
ship, employment and payrolls, man- 
hours of production and related work- 
ers, by quarter, cost of materials, 
fuels and electric energy consumed, 
industrial water consumption, horse- 
power rating of power equipment at 
end of year, inventories, capital ex- 
penditures, materials consumed, and 
products shipped. 

Product and materials questions 
necessarily vary by type of industry 
and accordingly 200 report forms, 
each “tailored” to fit a specified in- 
dustry or several related industries, 
have been prepared. 

Until 1939, all types of bakeries 
were included in a single tabulation 
for the industry. After the war, how- 
ever, only wholesale, house-to-house 
and multiple-unit retailers were clas- 
sified under the Census of Manufac- 
tures covering the year 1947. Retail 


bakeries operating a single store 
were transferred to the Census of 


Business which covers retail opera- 
tions generally which was taken a 
year later. 

At that time, there were 15,686 
such retailers with baking on the 
premises. An additional 4,466 stores 
without baking were reported. Cen- 
sus officials estimate that the new 
census will show about 15,000 baking 
retailers with one store. In industry 
circles, a decline is anticipated in 
the number of small and medium- 
sized independent wholesalers. 

Wholesale and other plants under 
the Manufactures Census will be 
asked to report their “capital expen- 
ditures” separately as to new ma- 
chinery and new plant. Under “man- 
hours of production and regulated 
workers,” production and delivery 
personnel will be shown separately. 
Bakeries under both census divisions 
will be asked for figures on the 
amount of products purchased for re- 
sale. 

The federal law stipulates that the 
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A GOOD BREAKFAST | 
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starts the day 
right! 
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BREAKFAST POSTER—Above is the attractive poster distributed by the 
Bakers of America Program in connection with the February-March break- 
fast promotion. In full color, the poster, measuring 28 by 35 in., will be 
available for baker-members to distribute to grocers. Featured in the poster 
are various breakfast items, including toast, enabling the grocer to build 
strong tie-in sales throughout his store. Active cooperation from a wide 
variety of organizations, even exceeding last year’s campaign, is expected 


in the forthcoming breakfast drive. 





Bureau of Census must take a full 
scale census every five years cover- 
ing industry and trade. These cen- 
suses were not taken last year when 
they were scheduled, because the 
necessary funds were not made 
available by Congress. 
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Holiday Sales Maker 
Booklet Published 


Holiday sales makers are featured 
in a new promotion booklet pre- 
pared by the sales promotion depart- 
ment, Fleischmann Division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and which is being 
distributed to bakers. 

Specific outlines and suggestions for 
newspaper advertisements, radio and 
television scripts, posters, counter 
cards, selling phrases (what the sales 
girls can say to help close the sale), 
holiday window decorations, special 
publicity ideas and tested fromulas 








are included. The last section of the 
booklet is a reproduction of Good 
Housekeeping magazine’s Holiday 
Cakes and Cookies cookbook, which 
gives new ideas in gay cookies and 
cake designs. 

Examples of newspaper ad copy 
with a special punch and eye-catching 
illustrations can be found in the 
booklet. 
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WARD BAKING PAYS 45¢ 
NEW YORK — Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of Ward Bak- 
ing Co., announced recently that the 
directors had declared a quarterly 
dividend of 45¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable Dec. 28, 1954 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 17, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.37% a 
share on the preferred stock, payable 
Jan. 1, 1955 to stockholders of record 

Dec. 17, 1954 was also declared. 
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new equipment | 
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you better 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
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_ Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HerTreLsATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 











The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 





FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 


STOCKYARDS STATION 


Lewis W. Sanford 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 














L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


Manager 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mili Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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Uruguayan Bid for 
Study of U.S. Crop 
Surpluses Approved 


QUITANDINHA, BRAZIL—A Uru- 
guayan proposal to study US. agri- 
cultural surpluses was approved by a 
committee of the Inter - American 
Economic Conference, according to 
press reports originating here. 

The committee on prices and sur- 
pluses said special study should be 
given to the big stocks of govern- 
ment-owned surpluses in the U.S. re- 
sulting from the farm aid program. 

Ecuador asked the U.S. to be care- 
ful about using government funds in 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Andrew De Lisser 


oomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 




















WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 























Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 























-FLOUR——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
R 20—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











m i ee 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW 


YORK 





3 25 Beaver Street 52] 





areas outside the Western Hemis- 
phere so as to avoid stimulating the 
production of agricultural and miner- 
al supplies normally purchased from 
Latin America, the press reports indi- 
cated. 

The Dominican Republic won com- 
mittee approval for a proposal to end 
discrimination in imports by indus- 
trialized countries, meaning the U.S. 
The U.S. delegation said it would in- 
sist on inclusion of a proviso that 
long-standing bilateral agreements 
between two countries would not be 
affected, such as the arrangement 
giving Cuba the lion’s share of the 
U.S. sugar import market. 
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SOFT WHEAT USES 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Seeking to de- 
velop more uses for pastry flour 


made from soft wheat, grown and 
milled in New York State, a quality 


Breen 
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Bakers Begin Joint 
Ad Campaign 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Greater Boston, comprising a group 
of independent retail bakers, has 
banded together to consolidate their 
advertising efforts in a campaign to 
encourage new business for its mem- 
bers. Radio and newspaper advertis- 
ing will plug the desirability to the 
housewife of buying fresh, top-quality 
bakery products from bakers identi- 
fied by the association plaque as being 
masters in their field. 

The association will sponsor pop- 
ular Mother Parker’s “Food Fair” 
over radio station WEEI, Boston, 
three times a week over a 10-week 
period with commercials featuring 
“mid-week” and “week-end” specials 
which will be carried by all the par- 
ticipating bakeries. Mother Parker is 








white sauce for use in instances not only one of New England’s most 
where large amounts of food are popular radio personalities, but is the 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & served has been developed at the former owner of three retail bakeries 
LARSEN co New York State College of Home and a member of the American So- 
¥ Economics at Cornell University. ciety of Bakery Engineers. 
at FLOUR caces 
410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
C * 
‘WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_OUR pomestic 
410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
BREY & SHARPLESS 
FLOUR 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3 R C K S 
JOHN F. REILLY % | 
FLOUR Company, Inc. 
Two Broadway New York City 
cS = 
PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, a RKANSAS OM AHA 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
a NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 e 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 
/ Sohnson-Herbert & Co. 
We Operate 
FLOUR Our Own 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. " 
Laboratories 
Including 
J. H. BLAKE Pilot Bakery 
Representing ¥ 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
s 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
a } 
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The 
ville, 


3usy Bee Bakery at Carlin- 
Ill., was one of several busi- 
establishments that was de- 
stroyed by fire with a total loss of 
$175,000. The fire is believed to have 
resulted from faulty electric wiring. 

x 

The Koob Ba cery, 2823 Marcus 
Ave., St. Louis, was robbed of $2,000 
recently. Emil Koob, secretary and 
treasurer of the firm said that in- 
truders knocked off the combination 
of the safe and opened it. 


a 
The Do-Nut Dinette at Potosi, Mo., 
joined a large number of other mer- 
chants in that city recently in stag- 
ing free shows for the kiddies of that 
city for two days while the older 
folks shopped 


ness 


The Shepherd Park Bakery, Inc., 
has been incorporated to do business 
at Wilmington, Del. 

ca 

Newly incorporated is Shreeves 
Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, Va. Addison W. 
Shreeves is president of the company. 
* 
papers have been 
Embassy Baking Co. of 
West New York. 

é 


Incorporation 
filed for the 
415 60th St 


Incorporation proceedings have 
been filed for the following firms: 
Jay Dee Baker Shop, Inc., 300 Hay- 
ward Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Nowa 
Fortuna, Inc., pastry shop, at 235 


W. 76th St 
Bakery, Inc., 


New York; and Suffolk 
186 Hooper St., Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. 
ie 
The bakery at 19 Sheridan Ave., 
Hohokus, NWJ., has been sold to 
Henry Knieps 
e 


A business name has been filed for 


the Holiday Bake Shop, 576 Hertel 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., by Frank Lojek. 
® 
The Adolf Schroeder Bakery, 208 
High St., Buffalo, N.Y., has been 
opened by Adolf H. Schroeder 
& 
John and Berry Kaltenbach, op- 
erators of a bakery at 706 Cedar 


Ave., Scranton, Pa., have been grant- 
ed a building permit to make altera- 
tions to their building. 


Incorporation papers have been 


filed for Lesniak’s Bakery, 84 Grote 
St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Stanley W. 
Lesniak 
a 
Maria’s Pizza Baking Co., 91 
Rhode Island St., Buffalo, N.Y., has 
been incorporated by Thomas and 
tose DiChristina. 


A business name has been filed for 


the Community Bake Shoppe, 173 
Military Road, Buffalo, N.Y., by An- 
na Fisher 
+ 
Mary Ella Pastries has been 
opened at 3lst and French streets, 


Super Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


Erie, Pa., by William P. Sontheimer 
and Milton E. Sontheimer, his son. 
& 

A business name has been filed for 
the Lendel Bakery, 3086 Bailey Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y., by Leonard Rybczyn- 
ski. 


o 
Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Baer, owners 


of a bakery at Prescott Ave. and 
Olive St., Rochester, N.Y., were giv- 
en orders to discontinue operation of 
the establishment on the ground that 
they are violating the zoning law. 
& 

Peter M. Kunst has opened his 
fourth bakery at 986 Greentree Road, 
Greentree, in surburban Pittsburgh. 
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On opening day a dozen of assorted 
cookies were given to every pur- 
chaser of $1 or more of baked goods. 
Every hour a $5 decorated cake was 
awarded. 
ie 
The Raminger Bakery has opened 
a new bake shop at 1804 Western 
Ave., Manitowoc, Wis. 
ue 
Mead’s Bakery, Inc., 621 C St., 
Lawton, Okla., has added new equip- 
ment. 


* 
A new, modern bakery has been 








O.B. Stabilizer—A convenient thick. 





ener for stabilizer and Meringue 


Toppings, Icings, 
Creams, etc. 





Pie Dough Culture — Makes drier 
doughs with improved machining qual- 
ities. Produces rich flaky crusts with 
improved color. Reduces soakage ten- 
dency in crusts. 





» 


White and Cocoa Fudge Bases — For 
Hi-Gloss, Flat type and Butter Cream 
icings. Better flavor, easier handling. 
Economical. 





Brosoft — A 


sifier). 


Vita-Plus White Culture — Conditions dough 
for perfect fermentation. Extends tolerance. 


Whitens crumb color. 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Glazes, 





tenderizing agent with high 
powers of emulsification and dispersion. Con- 
tains Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phosphatides (vegetable emul- 


Butter 





Brolite — For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet Yeast 
Doughs, Icings, etc. 5 types of 
different strengths and per- 
centages of buttered culture. 


D emonstration of the value of 
Brolite ingredients right in your 
own formulas is available by Bro- 
lite bakery technicians — in your 
shop at your convenience. Many 
of America’s best selling baked 
goods are made with Brolite in- 


gredients. 


bake and sell better 
wih BROLITE 
valuable ingredients 


fot 





bakers since 1928 


Rye Sours—For outstanding rye 
bread volume, improved grain 


— simplified production. Seven 
types available. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


621 Minna St., 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., 
North Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 





2921 So. Haskell Ave., 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service Dallas 10, Texas 
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For the Sweetest Valentine in Town... 


Sweetheart Cake 





Order Yours Now! 





sa ce RT RST = 
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and Sweetest Profits on Valentine's Day 


Sell Sweetheart Cake 


(CUT OUT AND USE 
€ = As DISPLAY PIECE) 


@Valentine’s Day, February 14, gives you a chance 
to tie in on one of the best bakery sales days of the 
year. Many bakers have discovered this already. 
Almost everybody buys Valentines, so be sure to tell 
them their Valentines should be your feather-light 
Sweetheart Cakes... the sweetest Valentines in town. 
To help you sell that idea, General Mills offers you 
a Sweetheart Cake promotion sampler kit—complete 
with suggestions and materials for a successful sale ? 
of cakes. If you make your plans now, you'll find you eo mph ten gen cage = 
can sell more cakes than ever before. on Wednesday, February 9. Over 300 


ABC network radio stations will carry 
these broadcasts. 














Cellophane cake 
bands, attractive- 
ly decorated with 
hearts, doves, and 
the phrase ‘‘To 
My Valentine.” 


Heart-shaped, 
heart-decorated 
cake doilies, 

a printed with 
Yv> vegetable ink. 
Special die-cut heart win- 
dow streamers to help you 


PLUS ALL THESE mfr apr 


Metal heart-shaped pans 
and paper liners and 
heart-shaped cake deco- 
rating boards which you 
can order at manufac- 
turer’s cost from your 
General Mills’ salesman. 





@A merchandising booklet contain- 
ing excellent ideas for boosting your 
Sweetheart Cake profits with dis- 
plays, advertising, sampling and 
sales contests — plus formulas for 
Sweetheart Cake, filling, and icing; 
a hard-selling newspaper advertise- 
ment for economical small-space 
advertising. For your sample Sweet- 
heart Cake promotion kit, just mail 
the coupon below. But do it today, —_— Ma Cut out and 


for they’ll go fast. mand Mills. 





®) Betty Crocker is a registered trademark of General Mills. 














Never before... 


has the Baking 

Industry had 

such a val- 
uable 


Sales and 
Credit Guide 


The only complete 
listing of all the na- 
tion’s bakeries. 






At your finger-tips: 
@ Trade styles 
@ Management 
@ Street addresses 
@ Paying habits 
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included in the new suburban depart- 
ment store which Gimbel Bros., Mil- 
waukee, recently opened in South- 
gate, new shopping center on Mil- 
waukee’s far southside. 

@ 

William Morris has opened a new 
retail bakery at 815 West Northern 
St., in Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Morris for- 
merly worked in a number of Pu- 
eblo bakeries. 

s 

The J & L Bakery is a new retail 
business recently established at 1039 
East Evans St., Pueblo, Colo. Own- 
ers and operators are Juantis and 
Leland Selders. 

2 

The City Bakery, St. Augustine, 
Fla., has installed an ice making 
machine which will supplement its 
refrigeration equipment. 

e 

A spark from an electrical short 
set the air duct afire at the South- 
ern Bakeries plant at Franklin and 
Orange streets, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Little damage was done. 
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has opened a retail bakery adjoin- 
ing the Rod ’n Reel on Park Ave. 
Operators are Morris McPheeters 
and Albert Gallucci. 

& 


Joy Ann Bakery, Kokomo, Ind., has 
moved to a new location and build- 
ing at 201 West Superior St. During 
the two-day open house 500 angel 
food cakes were given away free. 

e 


The Wilson Bakery, Salina, Kansas, 
has been reopened. The bakery was 
closed because of the illness of its 
owner, A. D. Wilson. 


A $25 savings bond and a number 
of caKes were among the prizes 
awarded during the grand opening of 
Don’s Bakery, Jamestown, N.D. 


Some damage was caused to the 
furnace room when a water heater 
of Lakeland Bakeries, St. Cloud, 
Minn., blew up 


Additional property has been pur- 


r Special! . 
xtra pecia e H. E. Hinson, who for 15 years’ chased by the Pan-O-Gold Baking 


— = : , was engaged in the baking business (Co., Pipestone, Minn., and plans are 
THE 1954 EDITION ALSO SHOWS in Plant City, Fla., before leaving to 


@ PRODUCTS BAKED enter the same field in Louisiana, 
@® METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION has returned to Plant City and 


opened the Tasty Pie Co. at 1045 
@ ANNUAL NET SALES a 


on over 11,000 bakeries—those progressive firms you want to sell 2 

Jack Mims, owner and operator of 
Mims Bakeries in Jacksonville, Fla., 
has completed remodeling the San 
Marco Blvd. shop. 
BUREA REDIT AND REPORTING SERVICE ON 4 
BAKERIES 1S THE MOST COMPLETE AVAILABLE Paul Roberts, who operates Rob- 
erts’ Fine Foods restaurant at S. W. 
Park Ave. and Yamhill St., Port- 
land, Ore., and the Rod 'n Reel 
Lounge and Dining Room next door, 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED 
YOUR FREE COPY? 


"Better Brown Breads with TRICOL®"... 


Contains 53 formulas for dark breads and other 
baked specialties— 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL’ 


/he Zuality Cakers Flour 














Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 











Tells how to develop and control flavor, crumb 
color, taste, fermentation and texture. 


TRICOL adds sweetness, flavor, aroma... 
strengthens structure of the bread slice .. . 
reduces crumbling ... keeps loaves fresh longer. 


TRICOL is a product of the sugar cane... 
quite different from molasses ... used by bakers 
in Europe and the U.S. for over 35 years. 


Order your supplies from our nearest office or through your Jobber 
and ask for your copy of “Better Brown Breads with TRICOL®” ... 








Stocks Carried 
at various points 
in U.S. and 
Canada... 
packed in 5-, 15-, 
30-, and 55-gal. 
drums. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


120 Wall Street 751 Terminal St. 330 E. North Water St. 
New York 5, N. Y. Los Angeles 21, Cal. Chicago 11, Il. 
15 West Queen St., Wilmington, N. C. 
BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY: 131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
GRANDMA MOLASSES LTD.: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 
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XXXX 


Pillsbury® 


°, your baking se 
‘eo, partner 2° 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of « Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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to build a two-story garage and of- 
fice building adjacent to the present 
plant. Construction will be completed 
by fall of 1955, according to H. R. 
Alton, head of the company. 


A branch of the Tasty. Food Bak- 
ery, Anoka, Minn., has been opened 
in that city’s new shopping center 
on the west side. 

& 

The Fargo (N.D.) Bakery Co. re- 
cently observed its 35th anniversary 
and at a dinner honored Frances 
Knutson, secretary - treasurer, who 
has been with the firm for 35 years. 






it produces bread as flavorful and enjoy- 
able as an apple picked ripe from the tree. 

You hit the flavor peak in bread by 
controlling time, temperature and mixing. 

Good bakers have known for years 
th at the natural enzymes in Wytase extend 
mixing tolerance. It enables them to catch 


the dough at its flavor peak. 


PUTER THLE 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance sent on request. 


de R. 


When you take a dough at its flavor peak 
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Also honored was Wilired Fugere, 
plant superintendent, who has 25 
years of service. Harry E. Howland 
is president of the company. 

& 

The Meier Bakery, operated by 
Jack Meier, has been moved to a 
new location in the Oechslin build- 
ing in Darlington, Wis. 

€ 

Vincent Nordholm has installed 
bakery equipment in his firm, the 
Nordholm Food Market, in Gowrie, 
Iowa. 


= 
The Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 


Iowa, has added 19 new “walk-in” 
trucks to its fleet, according to Ar- 
thur W. Lowenberg, president of the 
firm. 
* 
Jo’s Bakery, Jackson, Minn., has 
been sold to Harris Julian. 
* 
The City Bakery, Enderlin, N.D., 
is being remodeled. 
a 
Angie’s Bake Shop, Lake Park, 
Iowa, has been opened for business. 
* 
The new Elmore (Minn.) Bakery 
bui'ding is nearing completion. 


ey 








een 


Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Food Research Group 
Urges Survey on Food 


Waste, Nutrition 


WASHINGTON—A survey of food 
losses and waste at all stages of food 
distribution and utilization was urged 
by the Food and Nutrition Research 
Advisory Committee at its meeting 
here recently. The committee noted 
that national per capita “retail level” 
procurement of food generally is sup- 
posed to be at some 3,200 calories 
daily, but that the amount actually 
eaten may be only 2,400 or 2,500 
calories. Where the 700 to 800 missing 
calories go between the supplying es- 
tablishment and the consumer — in 
spoilage, loss in preparation and cook- 
ing, and left on plates—is what the 
committee believes needs determin- 
ing, particularly in household, insti- 
tution and restaurant kitchens. 

The committee urged that _in- 
creased financial support be given 
human nutrition research, because of 
its importance for the wellbeing of 
people. Among other high priority 
specific recommendations following 
the waste survey were: 

(1) Expansion of research to de- 
termine the availability of important 
food nutrients, such as vitamin A and 
the amino acids, from various food 
sources as prepared for human con- 
sumption. 

(2) Initiation of research on the 
role of fat in human nutrition; de- 
termination of the relationship of the 
amount and kinds of fat to metab- 
olism of other nutrients. 

(3) Initiation of study of diet and 
aging in vigorous healthy adults. The 
committee noted that the increasing 
number of older age men and women 
in the population makes necessary a 
better understanding of nutrition and 
the aging process. Close cooperation 
with medical groups was recom- 
mended. 

(4) Initiation of a coordinated 
study of food supplies and their con- 
sumption in one community to pro- 
vide (a) data on home food consump- 
tion, including menus, from a repre- 
sentative sample of families; (b) 
quantitative recerds of food consumed 
by individual family members, at 
home and away from home; (c) in- 
formation on how food is used in the 
home, together with records of food 
waste. The committee recommended 
obtaining of similar records from se- 
lected institutions and restaurants. 

(5) Expansion of consumer educa- 
tion to help keep the consumer, es- 
pecially in low-income groups, nu- 
tritionally well informed. 

(6) Expansion of studies on insecti- 
cide, fungicide, and herbicide resi- 
dues, because of their direct bearing 
on human health as well as on food 
production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OHIO FIRM EXPANDS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Mary Kay 
Biscuit Co., Columbus, Ohio, has ab- 
sorbed the sales force and all distri- 
bution of the Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co. in Columbus and vicinity. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 




















Taylor Mountain, 
Rocky Mountain 
National Park 
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DO YOU KNOW . eo « @ 





BPs 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 34 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The corn starch wash sometimes 
used on rye bread and buns, in order 
to produce a nice glossy appearance, 
is made by bringing to a boil, 1 lb. 
12 oz. corn starch and 1 gal. of water. 

2.The addition of about 3 or 4% 
dark rye flour, based on the weight 
of the whole wheat flour, in the dough 
will help to decrease the tendency for 
whole wheat bread to be crumbly. 

3.The ash content in a flour is a 
definite indication of its quality. 

4. Custard angel foods are made by 
adding 12 to 16 oz. of custard cream, 
per quart of egg whites, just before 
the flour is added and mixed in. 

5. Corn syrup is used in some fruit 
pie fillings so that it will have a high 
gloss. 

6. The use of some cake flour in the 
dough stage will decrease the tough- 
ness of the crust on twist bread. 

7. When the color of the crumb in 
so-called chocolate angel food is too 
light, even though a dark cocoa is 
used, it can be darkened by adding 
a small amount of caramel color. 

8. A substance called carotin gives 
flour a yellowish or creamy color. 

9. Waxed paper for wrapping bread 
by machines should be stored in a 
temperature of 65 to 75° F. 

10. In making pretzels, about 12 oz. 
of lye are used with each 15 gal. of 
water in making the lye bath. 

11.Some coconut macaroon mixes 
are heated to about 110-120° F., be- 
fore the macaroons are deposited on 
pans or papers, 

2.When making cakes by the 
“single stage” mixing method, a little 
more leavening should be used than 
when mixed by the 2, 3, or 4-stage 
method. 

13. Linseed oil may be used for 
burning in new pans or pans that 
have been cleaned without causing 
any difficulty. 

14. The molding of fruit cakes may 
be retarded by placing them under 
ultra-violet lamps for a short period 
of time. 

15. Dextrose (corn sugar) is direct- 
ly fermentable by yeast. Therefore in 
making bread doughs using dextrose 
instead of sucrose (cane or beet 
sugar) makes it necessary to shorten 
the fermentation time of the doughs. 

16.In a cookie or cake formula, 
the amount of salt to use is figured 
on the weight of the. flour. 

17. Lard has greater energy or food 
value. than butter. 

18. The bottoms of cup cakes baked 
in paper cups may draw up due to 





‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











having a low bottom heat in the 
oven. 


19. Brown sugar being Known as a 


soft sugar, will produce greater 

spread in cookies than granulated 

sugar. 

20.Cake “stocks” were formerly 
used to quite an extent by large bak- 
ers in order to decrease the material 
cost of their cakes. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROCTER & GAMBLE EVENT 
MINNEAPOLIS—tThe bakers’ serv- 

ice department of the Procter & Gam- 

ble Co., represented by Mike Palmer 
and Lloyd Miller, conducted a demon- 
stration for 200 persons in the res- 
taurant and hotel trades in Minneapo- 
lis at the Dunwoody Baking School, 
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Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis, recently. The demonstration 
consisted of frying foods and making 
a variety of cakes. L. C. Bolvig of the 
sales department of Procter & Gam- 
ble showed slides and illustrated ideas 
on how these various products should 
be served. 





BREAD (iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED SALES MANAGER 

MILWAUKEE — A. W. Lawrence 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the biscuit division of the Robert A. 
Johnston Co., Milwaukee, it was an- 
nounced by Edward C. Johnson, pres- 
ident. 




















Pie Consultant 
MONROE BOSTON 
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says 






10¢ a Ib. 
filling cost for 
Pineapple 
2-Crust Pie* is 
2¢ a ib. less 


pie filling 


This full page 
Pineapple Pie ad 
runs full color in 
Jan. 17 Life; 

Feb. Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Parents’, 
Farm Journal; and 
March Modern 
Romances 


7.6¢ a lb. 
filling cost for 


Pineapple Meringue Pie* 


is 4.4¢ a Ib. less 
than average fruit 
pie filling 


a Pineapple Formula Book available free. Includes formulas for these 
and eight other popular Pineapple Pies, plus formulas for sales-winning Pine- 
apple cakes, sweet goods and specialties (all tested and approved by the 
American Institute of Baking). Write: Pineapple Growers Association, 215 


than average fruit 


own 


- 


Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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British Experiments on White and 


Whole Wheat Bread Find Both 
Are "Valuable and Nutritious Foods” 


LONDON — The British Medical 
Research Council has issued a report 
containing further evidence on the 
controversy regarding white flour and 
whole wheat flour, based on the re- 
sults of experiments conducted with 
undernourished children in Germany 
after the war. 


The authors of the report, Prof. 
R. A. McCance and Dr. E. M. Wid- 
dowson, emphasize that the greatest 
caution must be exercised in drawing 
conclusions. The British flour milling 
industry, however, sees in the report 
complete justification for its claims 
for bread as a valuable and nutritious 


food. Moreover, it provides enough 
evidence to refute the criticism of 
white flour of low extraction enriched 
with nutrients, the millers assert. 


In the special setting and wtih re- 
gard to the state of the children it 
is shown that growth and develop- 
ment, over a period of a year, of chil- 
dren between five and 15 years of 
age was the same whether the chil- 
dren received whole wheat flour, 85% 
extraction flour, 70% extraction flour 
or 70% extraction flour enriched with 
B vitamins and iron. 


Children in two orphanages were 
chosen for the test. In one, most of 
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“Another reason,” says Strause, “is that the Pineapple 
Industry's tremendous consumer advertising program 


has helped make Pineapple the nation’s most popular 


fruit flavor.” 


Every time you bake with Pineapple you profit from 
this liking for Nature’s most refreshing flavor. And 
that big Canned Pineapple Industry color ad across 
the way gives you a swell chance to start right now. 

This month and next—when this advertising invites 
your Customers to enjoy Pineapple Pie—make pies 
baked with Pineapple your big feature. Display them 
with the colorful point-of-sale pieces we've prepared 
to help you. (See below) That’s the way to start 
making the most of Pineapple’s low filling cost— 
and profit from the big /iking for Pineapple! 























PGA-142 Counter Card 





PGA-141 Window Streamer (20” x 2%”) 


(9%" x 8%"—with 
space for brand imprint) 


PGA-160 Truck and Wall Posters (not illustrated) 
(17” x 19”, in full color with space for brand imprint) 


Available FREE 


on request from: Pineapple Growers Association 


215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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their food energy came from bread 
and vegetables, and in the other bread 
supplied about one third of the daily 
food energy intake, with fat and 
sugar providing another third. The 
results were the same in each in- 
stance, the report states. After a 
year on this diet, milk at the rate 
of about one pint a day, was added 
for six months, and contrary to the 
results of other tests using milk as 
a supplement, there was no improve- 
ment in growth. 

The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers states that the in- 
dustry and its medical and scientific 
advisors, Lord Horder, Prof. Sir 
Charles Dodds and Dr. T. Moran, 
director of the Cereals Research Sta- 
tion, welcome publication of the re- 
port. The association emphasizes that 
the report is a record of the most 
extensive and comprehensive investi- 
gation with human beings, involving 
thé different types of bread, carried 
out anywhere in the world up to the 
present time. 


Three most important facts emerge, 
according to industry spokesmen. 
Firstly, the report provides a striking 
demonstration of the unique nutri- 
tional value of bread in the national 
diet and is a reminder of the appro- 
priateness of the term “the staff of 
life.” Secondly, it proves that bread 
is still the most economical staple 
food. Thirdly, it is shown that nutri- 
tionally the various types of bread 
available in the U.K. today are equal- 
ly good, which means that all sections 
of the people may safely eat the sort 
of bread they prefer with no nutri- 
tional qualms. 


White Bread Defended 

Criticism of white bread, enriched 
With nutrients to the level required 
by the government’s nutritional ad- 
visors, still persistent in some quar- 
ters, is now shown to have no justifi- 
cauon in fact, the association de- 
clares. 

The industry and its advisors, re- 
alizing that the investigation was con- 
ducted with undernourished children, 
do not consider that this fact di- 
minishes the importance or signifi- 
cance of the resuits; what is good for 
undernourished children cannot fail to 
be good for ordinary children, and 
equaliy for adults, especially when 
living on the diet prevailing in the 
U.K, 

The association statement con- 
cludes “It should not be overlooked 
that this particular investigation was 
to the specitic design of the Medical 
Research Council. It was realized that 
the children were undernourished, and 
the purpose of the research was to 
ascertain precisely what nutritional 
difference, if any, lay between the 
various types of bread. In the past, 
in this field, there has been a tend- 
ency for nutritional research to be 
conducted with animals. It is satis- 
factory that for so important a piece 
of research it was possible for the 
experiments to have been conducted 
with human beings.” 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








KNAPPEN tub 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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Every baker's bread goes on trial 
every day—before the most exact- 
ing jury of his customers. Even a 
minor let-down in quality can lose 
friends for your loaf. We are ever 
conscious of this fact when we mill 
RODNEY flours. We are always 
careful to do our full part for your 
loaf in maintaining flour quality at 
the peak of perfection every day. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Many a product sells well the first time but 
does not repeat. POLAR BEAR has been 
making long-time friendships with bakers 
for more than 50 years. Such enduring busi- 
ness relationships must be based on quality 
and good faith . . . and both of these are 
basic fundamentals in the operation of this 
company. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 30 











1. False. It is made by bringing 
to a good boil from 9 to 12 oz. corn 
starch with 1 gal. of water. Usually a 
small amount of salt is added to im- 
prove the flavor, about %4 to % oz. 


2. True. Using 3 or 4% potato flour 
also seems to decrease this difficulty. 


3. False. The amount of ash in a 
flour gives some indication of the 
extraction. As a rule, the lower the 
ash content in flour made from a 
certain amount of wheat, the higher 
the grade of flour. However, it is no 


indication of baking quality. 
4. False. From 5 to 6 oz. of custard 
cream are used per quart. The cakes 


will have to be scaled somewhat 
heavier as the volume will be de- 
creased when the custard is added. 


Usitg 12 to 16 oz. would decrease the 
volume too much, Some bakers use 
a custard flavor which may be ob- 
tained from various baker supply 
houses. 

5. True. It is also used to add bulk 
without adding too much sweetness. 


It decreases the tendency of boiling 
out in the oven. It also helps to keep 


the filling moist for a longer period 
of time. 

6.True. It has been found that 
using 10% or more cake flour will 
decrease this toughness. The use of 
3% potato flour also decreases tough- 
ness. 


7. True. This procedure will help. 
A high grade chocolate color can be 
obtained from various bakers supply 
houses, a small amount of which will 
improve the color of the crumb. Cara- 
mel color may slightly harm the fla- 
vor of the angel food due to its 
bitter flavor. 

8. True, When the flour is bleached, 
a colorless compound is formed, the 
carotin however remaining in the 
flour. 


9.False. It should be stored be- 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
1) S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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tween 50 and 60° F. which is ideal. 
Higher temperatures may cause the 
paper to stick together, causing a lot 
of trouble at the machine. 

10. False. Usually about 6 oz. of lye 
are used with 15 gal. of water. The 
lye bath must be kept at a tempera- 
ture of about 200° F. all the time 
while it is being used. 

11.True. If these certain mixes 
were not heated, it would be im- 
possible to run them out as they 
would be too stiff. During the heating 
of the mixture, part of the sugar 
dissolves, which thins down the mix- 
ture so that it can readily be de- 
posited. If the mixtures were not 


heated but thinned down by the addi- 
tion of egg whites or water, the maca- 
roons would spread too much, spoil- 
ing their appearance due to the razor 
like edges. These edges would also 
be very hard and brittle after baking. 
Being so thin, they would burn readi- 
ly spoiling both the appearance and 
eating quality of the macaroons. 


12.True. This additional baking 
powder is used due to somewhat less 
air being incorporated in the batter. 
When a fast acting baking powder 
is used, it is very likely to react and 
expend a portion of its strength in 
the batter before going into the oven. 


13. False. Linseed oil has a foreign 
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odor and flavor and therefore is very 
apt to contaminate baked foods. To 
our knowledge it has never been rec- 
ommended by pan manufacturers. 


14. True. Care must be taken to see 
that all of the exposed sides of the 
cakes get irradiation. The inside sur- 
face of the wrappers or boxes should 
also be subject to this lamp treat- 
ment. There are available today, vari- 
ous mold inhibitors which can be ob- 
tained from a number of sources. 


15. False. From a practical stand- 
point, no changes are necessary. 
When cane or beet sugar are used 
in a dough, enough inversion takes 
place during the mixing period so 





NEED WE 


SAY MORE? 





BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of Wheat Germ Flour 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago I1, Illinois 


Edgar F. Carlock 
1524 South Bivd. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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that the dough will ferment practi- 
cally as fast as the dough containing 
dextrose, 


16. False. It should be figured on 


the total weight of the formula. 
About 1 oz. of salt should be used 
for every 10 lb. of dough or batter. 

17. True. Lard is nearly 100% fat, 
while butter contains about 83% fat. 
Therefore, lard has greater energy 


value than butter. However, butter 
contains vitamins which are benefi- 
cial to the diet. 

18. False. Too much bottom heat 
may cause this condition. The bottom 
heat should be reduced on the cup 
cakes baked on double pans. 
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19. False. Brown sugar will be pret- 
ty well dissolved in the dough before 
the cookies go into the oven. When 
granulated sugar is used the undis- 
solved sugar crystals melt in the 
oven producing a spreading action. 


20. False. The “stocks” were used 
in order to prolong freshness in the 
cake. Cake “stocks” are a gel-like 
solution especially prepared from var- 
ious proportions of milk or water, 
sugar and starch. They sometimes 
contained some invert syrup, corn 
syrup, honey or glycerine. In most 
instances, these “stocks” were boiled 
in order to gelatinize the starch. 


Plant Maintenance, 
Engineering Show Set 


NEW YORK — The next Plant 
Maintenance and Engineering Show 
will be held Jan. 24-27, 1955, at 
the International Amphitheatre in 
Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment from Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New 
York, founder and producer of the 
event. 

The conference sessions for engi- 
neers and production heads will be 
held in the arena adjoining the ex- 
hibits. One section of the conferences 
will be for men from food processing 
plants. 





DONZ PASTRY 


Serving Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 
* 


DONZ’ BUTTER SWEET ROLLS 


5948 W. North Ave. 


Mr. Dan Brown 


Brown Milling Company 
150 East Superior St, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Sweet Rolls, Coffee Cakes, Layer Cakes 
* 


Merrimac 7-2148 


Chicago 23, Ill. 


September 29, 195) 


I am writing you a few lines to let you know that I have never ex- 
perienced such a Wonderful Loaf of Bread, in all my life, as the 
one that your Wheat Germ Flour makes, 


And when I say myself I mean all of my customers, who say that the 
bread tastes so much like the one that their mothers used to make, 


However, I find that since I have used this wonderful flour, I have 
increased my bread business at least 30% in the last five months, 


I venture to say that if the Retail Baker would sell Breed like this, 
the Bread consumption would increase immensely throughout the entire 


Country. 


This is an example, we have women folks coming as far as six or eight 
miles to buy our Bread, simply because it tastes good, and toasts 


better, 


My sales girls explain the Nutritional Value to them, and 


they certainly come back and agree with us that it is the best ever, 


Thanks for taking the time to read this, but I thought you would like 
to know how we feel about your flour, 


JD/efe 


With regards, 
DONZ BAKERIES INC. 


JOSEPH J. DONZELLI 
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Truck Leasing By 
Bakeries Rises 12% 


CHICAGO—More bread will ride 
to market in leased trucks this year 
than ever before. 

Joseph J. Stedem, vice president, 
Hertz, Truck Leasing System, Chica- 
go, states that a 12% increase in 
leased trucks will be shown in 1954, 
compared to last year. 

This increase corresponds with the 
growing tendency to specialize busi- 
ness practices, Mr. Stedem stated. 

Leasing relieves business firms of 
major truck worries, he pointed out. 
It releases capital for other purposes, 
and allows executives to devote full 
time to their own businesses. 

Truck leasing is popular with small 
firms, which may need only one or 
two trucks, as well as those which 
use large fleets, Mr. Stedem re- 
ported. 

He cited these major reasons: 

Leased trucks are engineered for 
specific use. They are painted as the 
leasor desires so only he knows they 
are not his own. 

There is no out-of-service vehicle 
problem. Leasing firms guarantee un- 
interrupted service and maintain the 
trucks regularly to achieve it. New 
models are put in service as needed, 
so that the fleet is always modern. 
Substitute trucks are always avail- 
able. Additional units are supplied for 
peak season or special needs. There 
is no need for the firm to tie up 
money in trucks standing idle most of 
the time. 

Costs are known in advance. This 
greatly simplifies bookkeeping pro- 
cedures. It often reduces office per- 
sonnel overhead. 

Truck leasing firms such as Hertz 
provide everything except the driver: 
fuel, oil, insurance, lubrication. They 
will garage the fleet if desired. 


Bakery's Route Men 
Lend A Helping Hand 


SALISBURY, MD.—About 40 route 
salesmen of the Bond Baking Co. 
were recruited recently by Richard 
Bergeman, manager of Bond’s Salis- 
bury office, to do a good turn for a 
hard-pressed farm family near Wan- 
€ 








0. 

While hunting near Wango, Mr. 
Bergeman uncovered the fact that 
the 15-acre corn field on the farm 
of Mrs. C. J. Moore had gone un- 
husked because Mrs. Moore’s son-in- 
law and daughter, who live with her, 
work during the day and had been 
unable to husk the corn. Further, 
Hurricane Hazel had flattened the 
corn completely, making it impossible 
to harvest with a corn picker. 

Mr. Bergeman said he had no prob- 
lem in recruiting the firm’s salesmen 
on their day off, and husking the en- 
tire field in one day. Mrs. Moore’s 
husband had planted the corn last 
spring but he was killed by a falling 
tree Aug. 9. 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Perhaps many in the baking indus- 
try are getting tired of hearing 
about the same things year after 
year. The trouble is, the most im- 
portant thing we have to talk about 
is the baking industry, its problems 
and what is being done to solve those 
problems. There. are only so many 
ways to say the same thing. I'll try 
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“Penalty of Growth” Brings New Problems 


To Baking Industry, ABA President Says 
By E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


President, American Bakers Assn. 


to say it in a different way here, 
but I warn you basically it will sound 
like something you’ve heard before. 

I hope it is not a sign of advanc- 


ing age, but it seems to me I start 
looking forward to the end of the 
year a little earlier each year. Used 
to be around Christmas time before 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


With more and more wheat being impound- 
ed under government loan each year, it is 
doubly important to both the miller and his 
customer that a stock of superior wheat be 
laid by when available at harvest time. 
HUNTER flours are backed by wheat 
storage capacity sufficient for nearly a full 


year of flour milling. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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I started thinking about the year 
gone by and what was coming up in 
the year ahead. Lately it’s been about 
the middle of November. If the time 
comes when I start thinking about 
next year along in June, that may 
be the signal to retire. 

If we look back at the past year, 
in the baking industry, we see some 
encouraging signs and some that are 
rather discouraging. Looking ahead, 
about all I personally can see is a 
year of hard work. Nobody likes com- 
pany any better than I do, so I’m 
extending an open invitation to every 
baker to join me in the labor ahead. 
I'll get back to that statement a lit- 
tle later. 

Businessmen everywhere—particu- 
larly little businessmen like most of 
us bakers are—are beset by the same 
problem. Each year we find our- 
selves faced by a multitude of fac- 
tors which can influence our busi- 
nesses one way or another. 

It does seem that a businessman 
should be able to run his business 
with nothing more than his own 
problems to worry about. I suppose 
it’s penalty of growth, but certainly 
it is true today that the whole world 
picture, our national political and 
economic set-up as well as industry 
wide affairs, all must be taken into 
consideration as we look ahead. 

For a very short time at least, we 
have been able to live in a world 
with no shooting war upsetting the 
scene. Events of recent months have 
been a little encouraging and possibly 
in the year ahead we will not be 
called on to send our men into battle. 

We still will be forced to spend 
huge sums and thousands of man- 
hours in maintaining our armed 
forces and in building our defenses, 
since we dare not relax our vigilance. 

But think what it would mean to 
all of us as businessmen, to our en- 
tire nation, if these sums and this 
energy could be diverted to construc- 
tive building within our nation. The 
cost of one day’s output in military 
preparation, if devoted to stepping 
up the research on cancer or polio 
would hurry that day when these 
problems of our modern life no long- 
er wouid be problems. 

Think what it would mean to im- 
proving the daily lives of people in 
the slum areas if the funds needed 
for one week for defense preparation 
could be allocated to better housing 
projects. Or think what it would 
mean for the future if one month of 
such time and money were devoted 
to bettering our educational facili- 
ties for our young people. 

I guess all that comes under the 
heading of day-dreaming, but it is 
something that every baker heartily 
hopes for in his own lifetime. About 
all you and I can do is give our law- 
makers our support and encourage- 
ment in any plans and activities 





Editor's Note: One of the most concise 





statements of the tasks ahead of the baking 
industry, and what their successful com- 


pletion can mean, was made by Mr. Kelley 
before the recent convention of the New 
England Bakers Assn., Boston. It its repro- 
duced in part above 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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| NEW LOOK 


in AVIATION 


EW LOOK 


in FLOUR MATURING 
and BLEACHING 


% 
HY KURE MODERNIZES FLOUR 


TREATMENT BY PROVIDING AND DISPENSING 
CHLORINE DIOXIDE IN A REVOLUTIONARY NEW WAY 

















Different as the early biplane and the latest “jet’’ are ordinary maturing and 
bleaching methods and the revolutionary new HY-KURE process. 

For HY-KURE abounds with new and improved ideas, techniques, equip- 
ment. It provides chlorine dioxide in solid hydrate form, eliminates the old 
gas generator, regulates the flow of a purer ClO, gas with unprecedented 
“pin-point’’ control. 

These and many other HY-KURE innovations have helped increase the 
accuracy, economy, simplicity and uniformity of flour treatment in numerous 
American and Canadian mills. 

Flour treated with HY-KURE consistently demonstrates superior baking : 
characteristics . . . optimum loaf volume . . . even, silky grain and texture. 

Discover how HY-KURE can benefit you. Ask your Sterwin Technically- 
Trained Representative or write: 


, Leavin Chemitalln. | 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
—————— — ———. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUIH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
Dieliit/ f 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


a BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, T-nn. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 









La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
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which aim at bringing into being 
world conditions which will enable 
such dreams to come true. 


“Cautious Optimism” 

Economically our year ahead looks 
mixed, and if I were to suggest a view 
of the future, it would be one which 
might well be termed “cautious op- 
timism.” While there are factors in- 
dicating declines in employment in 
some areas of the country and in 
some areas of business, there are 
other factors which are more en- 
couraging. 

Latest figures I saw indicated a 
slight decline in the total national 
unemployment figure and reports ap- 
pearing in the newspapers show con- 
tinued good earning statements in a 
large number of companies. 

The economic improvement of our 
nation is of more than passing inter- 
est to a baker. Historically it is 
shown that our business follows very 
closely the general trend for the na- 
tion as a whole. When earnings and 
employment are up, our business 
gains, and vice versa. 

Evidence of this has been striking- 
ly apparent in our Chicago office over 
the past weeks and months particu- 
larly. We collect reports from some 
of our members on tonnage of bread 
produced each week. These reports 
are compiled by sections of the na- 
tion. Total volume involved is around 
62 million pounds—a rather signifi- 
cant total, as I think you will agree. 

But in the industrial areas where 















THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
es ATCHISON, KANSAS cee 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








employment was reported down, the 
bread volume report has shown de- 
clines from the previous year and 
from 1947 which we use as our base 
year. In the South, where industrial 
activity has gained sharply, the week- 
ly volume report has run as much as 
35% greater than the 1947 base. 


Industrial Activity a Clue 


It therefore is important to every 
baker that he keep closely posted on 
the general industrial activity of the 
nation and in his own trading area. 
Any significant trends can reflect one 
way or the other in his own activity. 

The financial pages of your favorite 
newspaper and the business maga- 
zines become “must” items in your 
routine, if you are to stay on the 
ball as rigidly as we all should in the 
year ahead. 

Within our own industry, there are 
enough problems to keep all of us 
pretty busy just trying to stay in 
the black. I saw some tables recently 
which showed that ingredient, labor 
and other costs to the baker have 
gone up as much as 200% compared 
with 10 to 15 years ago. As you all 
know well, the advance in the price 
you receive for your bread has not 
recorded any such gain in that pe- 
riod. 

A situation where costs have gone 
up sharply, profits maintained at 
about the same level and selling 
prices held to a minimum advance 
adds up to a sizeable compliment to 
the baker who managed to accom- 
plish the feat. 

Speaking of rising costs naturally 
brings up other troubles. I mentioned 
the fact that our bread volume re- 
ports show that in industrial areas 
where employment is down, the vol- 
ume of bread sold is down. The de- 
cline from the year ago and the 1947 
levels is primarily in the East. 

There is no way to tell from figures 
sent us exactly in what category the 
decline is recorded, but I assume that 
since it covers all bread, some loss 
is taking place in the consumption of 
white bread in most areas. 

To me this is very disturbing. Sure, 
I make other kinds of bread and I 
like to see them sell, but it is white 
bread which makes it possible for 
me to stay in business and I’m willing 
to bet that the same statement holds 
true for all of you in the bread busi- 
ness. 

White bread is our life blood. If 
we are losing ground in any area in 
demand for white bread, I think we 
not only should be disturbed, we 
should begin to find out why and to 
correct whatever fault there may be. 

If the decline in the eastern area 
is due entirely to a decline in income 
of the people, a loss in employment, 
then there does not seem to be much 
we can do about it, unless some bak- 
er can come up with a plan which 
will help any state solve such prob- 
lems. 


Examining Contributing Factors 


But if there are contributing fac- 
tors, such as the growth of faddism, 
an increase in the lack of apprecia- 
tion of bread and its nutritional quali- 
ties, or even worse a negative tone to 
baker advertising which by inference 
derides white bread, then steps must 
be taken to correct any or all of 
these. 

Probably the first two of these 
items are coupled, as far as their 
solution is concerned. The only way 
to stop the food faddist in his tracks 
is to educate the consumer in 
true nutritional facts. And the only 
way to build a greater appreciation 
of bread is to educate the consumer. 

It is part of your job to help our 
own campaign in these directions. 
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HONORED—tThe conferring of hon- 
orary life membership in the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. on Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, Continental Baking Co., 
retired, took place during a recent 
ABA convention in Chicago. Shown 
above is an illustration of the plaque 
presented to Mr. Stritzinger, repre- 
sented in his absence by R. Newton 
Laughlin, president of Continental, 
New York. 





By implementing the broader distri- 
bution of educational material, 
through constructive advertising, you 
can get the job well done. 


The Low-Calorie Trap 


We have stated many times that 
no baker has the right to try and 
promote any one of his products at 
the expense of another. This wide- 
spread—and I think at this time 
somewhat ridiculous—jumping on the 
obesity problem by a wide range of 
products can prove to be a trap. 

I noted recently the comment of 
an editor that the beer industry lost 
him a customer because of their low- 
calorie advertising. He said it was 
ridiculous. 

I’m very much afraid the same 
thing holds true for bread that is 
true for beer—the only way you can 
cut down the calories in either one 
is to serve it in smaller portions. Our 
laboratory tests show that ounce for 
ounce all breads run just about the 
same in total calories. And no stand- 
ard bread—white, whole wheat, par- 
tial wheat or whatever — can be 
classed as a high calorie product. It 
runs between 70 and 75 calories per 
ounce. And the nutritional contri- 
bution of enriched bread, in its vita- 
mins, its calcium and its protein, is 
very important in a reducing diet. 

How much stronger a story do you 
want? If we must join this battle of 
the bulging waist line, why can’t we 
do it in a positive way based on the 
facts? 

Our objection to any advertising 
that states that one bread is a low 
calorie bread is based on the fact 
that such advertising infers that 
other breads are high calorie. Such 
advertising merely calls to the at- 
tention of people who are not on re- 
ducing diets the possibility that they 
might get fat if they continue to eat 
bread. 

It is in the province of this asso- 
ciation of yours to work on such 
problems if they occur in your terri- 
tory and I suggest it for your consid- 
eration. 

Bread is a universal food. Bread 
is the one food which fits naturally 
and comfortably into just about ev- 
ery menu you can think of. You can 
eat bread with any meal and I don’t 
know of any other food which can 
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Atkinson storage bin of 1600 cwt. capacity, 
one of several set aside solely for bulk loading. 

Flour is moved from regular storage bins 
to loading bins at least 12 hours before it’s 
due to flow into bulk car or truck for deliv- 
ery, a mighty important fact for bulk flour 
buyers to remember. 

This interval gives us ample time to make 


1600 cwt. high 


You’re looking down from the top of an 


a final check on flour quality. When you 
consider that it takes upwards of four hours 
to make an adequate check you can see what 
a vital part Atkinson’s loading bins play in 
the proper handling of bulk flour. 

IT’S BIN-CHECKED* means you can 
be absolutely certain that the bulk flour you 
order will be the flour you get. 

Why not be sure—switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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grace the tables three times a day, 
365 days out of every year as easily 
and naturally as bread. 

Bread complements all other foods, 
as does no other food. I mean any 
bread, but I mean especially enriched 
bread, the common white bread which 
makes up 85-90% of the entire bread 
market. People talk about the flavor 
in bread and the food faddists con- 
demn our white bread because they 
say it has no flavor. 

The blandness of the product, in 
my opinion, is one of its greatest as- 
sets. .. . It is certainly demonstrat- 
ed at the point of sale that the most 
people most of the time want the 
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same bland bread. They taste the 
spread or they sop up the gravy and 
taste the gravy. And they continue 
to come back for white bread which 
will stand so well continued use in 
every meal. 

There is another powerful story 
which I think we have to tell- 
bread’s adaptability, its universal ap- 
peal, its continued appeal—and above 
all the job it has done to build health 
in America today. 

I say to. you that you have the 
tools, embodied within that white 
bread package, to build a story which 
no other industry has. If you don’t 


use the facts, those tools, its your 
own fault. 

There’s a job to be done. I think it 
is time we got started doing it. 

As to other matters, we have been 
gravely concerned over the wheat 
and flour situation. With practically 
a full crop year in storage as surplus, 
the baker is paying one of the high- 
est if not the highest price for flour 
that ‘has prevailed in more than 30 
years. 

The answer apparently lies in the 
government loan program which has 
held wheat higher, combined with 
premiums the miller has to pay for 
wheat which will produce baking 
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mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judi 


These Montana hard wheat flours give unusual! absorption and oulsiand- 
ing flavor characteristics. With them, you produce bread tha! customers 
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quality flour. It is rather ridiculous, 
we think, to establish a flat price on 
wheat without regard to whether the 
grain is fit for use or is good for 
nothing but cattle feed. It is a prob- 
lem which we are working on and 
which we hope will have definite re- 
sults in another year. The seeding of 
winter wheat is completed and noth- 
ing can be done about it for 1955, but 
-ertainly steps must be taken to pre- 
vent increasing the problem before 
the 1955 seeding. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
indicated he holds views similar to 
ours in this respect. This, we think, 
is an indication of progress which has 
been made in our relations in Wash- 
ington. 

We believe we have made a dent 
in the general tendency in govern- 
ment bodies to hold whole wheat in 
much higher esteem than enriched 
bread. The same recognition which 
nutritional and medical authorities 
have given enrichment is beginning 
to show in governmental circles. 

Also, in the past the department 
of agriculture and other government 
bureaus apparently have looked only 
to the miller as a customer of the 
farmer. The fact that it is the baker 
who gets the bulk of wheat used 
domestically, on the tables of the 
consumer finally is being realized 
Just recently, a government official 
commented that consumers don’t buy 
wheat—they buy bread or cake or 
flour. 

Maybe it doesn’t sound like too big 
a point, but I believe it is. It is evi- 
dence, that after all these years, your 
industry is beginning to get the rec- 
ognition it should have in the places 
where such recognition is highly im- 
portant. 

The work with Washington is mere- 
ly one of dozens of activities which 
the ABA, the American Institute of 
Baking and the Bakers of America 
Program are busy with throughout 
each week and month. 

In the association, there are many 
activities going on constantly, all 
aimed at helping build a better in- 
dustry. Our services have been ex- 
tended on many fronts, to give our 
members more help in many depart- 
ments. 

I sometimes wonder how many 
bakers really understand the great 
stature which the American Institute 
of Baking has gained in recent years. 
It has recognition and approval for 
its work, to a far greater degree out- 
side our industry than within, it 
seems to me. 

We are told by other people that 
we have a set-up unequalled in any 
other industry. The services of the 
school, the laboratories, the sanita- 
tion department and the consumer 
service department are definitely 
building a greater baking industry, 
and getting better results. 


Promotions Progressing 


Our promotional activity of the 
Bakers of America Program is prog- 
ressing steadily at the home-town 
level. The work now being done is 
designed to go directly to the areas 
of the bakers, to reach as directly as 
possible the consumers and the 
opinion leaders who can influence the 
consumer. The results will be shown 
at the point of sale, which is the 
place you and I are most interested 
in seeing results. 

Certainly creating the staff of 
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STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
ole) di-S oslo ole l silo] NAM ole] ¢-1e Mle lololo ls 


J STAN -WHITE-—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. ; 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 
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home economists now working in the 


field, financed by Bakers of America 
Program subscribers, is the most pos- 
itive and most constructive thing we 
have ever generated in the program. 
Four of these trained home econo- 
mists have been with us less than 
two years; two have been working 
less than a year. 

Yet in so short a time, I believe 
they have made very great progress 
in their contact with educators, nu- 
trition people, schoo) lunch people, 
dieticians, food page editors and 
many others. Give them a few years 
of work and I am confident results 
will be evident throughout our land. 

These are campaigns of the indus- 








BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOUR? - 














CORN PRODUCTS 





The Standard Others 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 
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SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
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BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8S.4. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUASITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPAGA, WISCONSIN 
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POTOMAC ALLIEDS ELECT—The Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 





Division No. 8 with the Potomac States Bakers Assn., recently elected new 
officers, shown in the illustration above. Left to right in the front row are 


Ray H. Sullivan, secretary-treasurer, 


Esskay Products, Baltimore, Md.; 


Ed Weston, president, Sylvania Cellophane, Baltimore, Md.; Louis E. Schmidt, 
Capital Baking Supplies, Washington, D. C. Back row: Joseph Karl, chairman, 
membership committee, Standard Brands, Baltimore; Charles W. Cowan, 
national advisor of allied trades; P. August Grill, counsellor; Guy Hartsock, 
member executive committee, Wesson Oil Co., Baltimore, Md. 





try, by the industry and for the in- 
dustry. The work being done is for 
the whole industry, yet the support 
which we have is coming from a very 
small percentage of the total number 
of bakers actually in business in our 
nation. 

While we tell the baker that “this 
is your campaign” I might remind 
him that he also owns all the govern- 
ment buildings in Washington, D.C., 
but that he did not get them for 
nothing. Your money and mine built 
those buildings and is keeping them 
in operation. 

Likewise, the industry members 
cannot expect to receive all the bene- 
fits of the campaigns of the ABA, the 
AIB and the Program without con- 
tributing financially and in the work 
of these drives. 

An Invitation to Progress 

Earlier I invited all bakers to join 
in the work ahead. Unless that invi- 
tation is accepted, there will be a 
greater delay in getting our products 
recognized, getting the consumer to 
use more of our products more free- 
ly throughout each year. 

All over the nation, bakers indi- 
vidually and in groups are joining 
with us in our campaigns, using their 
efforts at the local level to extend 
our own work. There must be more 
of such work, in more communities 

The contact work which our field 
staff is doing can be extended by 
bakers and their key personne! in 
each area. The distribution of liter- 
ature, to teachers, to doctors, to 
nurses and to others, must be under- 
taken on a mass scale in each locali- 
ty, by bakers. 

We invite you to go along with us 
on this drive to a better baking in- 
dustry, to join with us in a hard- 
working campaign of education, of 
letting the facts be known about your 
own industry. 

We need help, we need ideas and 
suggestions from every area. Togeth- 
er, we can get the job done. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE~-—— 


South Dakota Bakers 
Set Convention Date 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.— The South 
Dakota Bakers Assn. will hold its 
annual convention March 22-23 at the 
Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, S.D., 
announces William J. Fetter, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group. 


Eastern Allied Trades 


Group Names Officers 


BALTIMORE—Ed V. Weston, Syl- 
vania Div., American Viscose Corp., 
Baltimore. was elected president of 
the Allied Trades unit No. 3 to the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. recent- 
ly. He succeeds Tom Hough, who 
becomes the allied advisor to the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. 

Other new officers named include 
Louis E. Schmidt, Capital Baking 
Supplies, Washington, vice president, 
and Ray H. Sullivan, William Schlud- 
erberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lever Brothers Elects 
Two Vice Presidents 


NEW YORK—Dr. L. B. Parsons, 
director of research and development, 
Lever Brothers Co., and David J. 
Bunnell, general manager of the buy- 
ing division, have been elected vice 
presidents of the company, it was 
announced by Jervis J. Babb, presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Parsons has headed the re- 
search and development activities of 
Lever Brothers Company since 1951 
and is in charge of the company’s 
new research and development center 
at Edgewater, N.J. He joined Lever 
in 1939 after having served as re- 
search director of Cudahy Packing 
Company for many years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Production 
Club Committees Named 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Mens Club held its 
November dinner meeting at the 
Highland Country Club here. 

The following committees were an- 
nounced: Publicity, S. D. McKinley, 
Hardesty & Stineman; membership, 
William L. Hartner, Jenny Lee Bak- 
ery; program, Norman _ Jenkins, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; reception, 
Paul Eberly, Brolite Co., John Gutow- 
ski, Gutowski Bakery and Ed. Swain, 
Grady Bakery. 

Norman Jenkins, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, was program chair- 
man and introduced as speaker Rob- 
ert Brooks, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York. 
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SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 
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MENNEL MILLING CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
é 


SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








es 
Golden Loaf” ms 00 
d— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuneG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











e . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 
Maaufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has beena ( . Beh VE sy ; 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing ey: 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 


standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 


your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR y 
. . . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 7 y 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! y 
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(> 100 LBS NET 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 





SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
. SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 





Hubbard Milling @mpany 
Mankato, .Muinn. 
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Western Waxed Paper 
Host to Bakers’ Group 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—A com- 
mon interest in the production of 
waxed breadwrappers brought the 
Northern California Bakery Produc- 
tion Mens Club and the California 
Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists together for a com- 
bined meeting, held under the au- 
spices of Western Waxed Paper Di- 
vision, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Approximately 85 members of the 
two organizations toured the San Le- 
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of the firm to learn at first hand 
how waxed breadwraps are produced. 

A dinner meeting was held, after 
the tour, in nearby San Lorenzo. In- 
troduction of Western Waxed Paper 
executives was made by C. L. Dilling, 
manager of the San Leandro plant. 
Following the brief business session, 
H. W. Huntsman, assistant San Le- 
andro plant manager and sales man- 
ager of the division, spoke on the 
history and products of the company. 

How Western Waxed Paper is help- 
ing bakers to sell more bread was 
the topic of a talk by Robert F. 
Ohrenschall, John O’Rourek Advertis- 


described several phases of a new 
promotion program recently launched 
by Western Waxed Paper to increase 
consumption of bread in the West. 
The program includes a full-page, 
full-color advertisement in the Octo- 
ber issue of Sunset magazine, stress- 
ing the advantages of eating more 
bread. The company has also pre- 
pared a 20-page bread recipe booklet 
which is being sent free upon re- 
quest to readers of the magazine. 
The company has already received 
several hundred requests for the 
booklet. A second advertisement is 
appearing in the western edition of 
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Alden, Vern E., Co. 
American Molasses Co, 
Appraisal Service Co. 





Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, 


Atkinson Milling Co. General —_— / 


Barr Shipping Co. Gray, A. R., 
Bjornstad, Asbjern P. Grippeling & aetios 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. Hallet & Carey Co. 


Bunge Corporation 
Burrus Mills, Inc, 
Cargill, In« 


Harris County Houston 
Ship Channel Navi- 
gation District 


Chase Bag Co Hoit, Lowell, & Co. 

Chicago Board of Trade Hunt Milling Corp., Ltd. 

Chubb & Son Inland Mills, Inc. 

Commander-Larabee International Milling Co. 
Milling Co Johansen, Anth.,, & Co. 

Continental Grain Co. Jones-Hettelsater Con- 

D, C. A., Ine. struction Co. 

De Boer, W., & Co. Justesen, Brodr. 

Delta Flour Mills, Ltd. Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 

Early & Daniel Co. King, H. H., Flour 

Eckhart, B. A., Miling Co, Mills Co. 

Einfuhrbandel Mannheim Knappen Milling Co. 

Farmers Union Grain Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Terminal Assn. Leval & Co,, Inc. 

First National Bank Loken & Co., a/s 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. Long, W. E., Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Fumigation Engineering Lykes Bros. Steamship 


Corp. Co., Inc. 





THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 
IN THE 1954 ALMANACK 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Madsen, Otto 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Meelunie, N. V. 
Mennel!l Milling Co., The 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Miller Publishing Co. 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Nellis Feed Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Omaha Grain Exchange 
Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Patchin Appraisals 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Preston-Shaffer Miling Co. 
Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 





Ruoff, A., & Co, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
Scully, Armand 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simonds-Schields-Theis 

Grain Co, 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & 

Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & 

Co., Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Uhimann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co, 


Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc, 
Ward Feed Co. 
Williams, H. R., Mill 


Supply Co. 
Wilson, Wirt, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 








Place your Advertising Early 
For The Northwestern Miller 


Final forms close 
March Ist 


1955 ALMANACK 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1955 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1955 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 26, 1955, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 
advertising. 


















FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 


Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 


Please accept our order for an advertisement........ 


a 
: for 1955 ALMANACK Advertising 
H . 
STULL Mmm Advertinemente are available to you in the following AL MANACK, Advertising Dept. 
; rc _Size———.__ Price per 
' COUPON Wiath ‘Depth Insertion The Northwestern Miller 
Full page . 7 x 0 : 
: TODAY % Page . 4% x 10 70.00 P.O. Box 67 
! aes ’ = ‘% Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
; 4% x 1% 55.00 
i M% PASE nccccccccccccscese 4% 2 4% inches deep by 
a 
2% x 10 37.50 . 
. % Page ..... ann s - -ae senatoan - Saiiee. 
or 
. 4% x 3% 30.00 FIRM NAME 
M 6 Pade .. ccccskasibabesswe 26: 2 4 
or 
; ‘% x 2% 21.00 ADDRESS ...... 
7 Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 extra; 4th cover—$30.00 
extra. Color red required. Se eereserereteseses 
' Extra Colors—Red ......sseecees eccccccccccees+$ 25.00 per page or less 
4 Other than Red ....sseceecscccccess ++eeeee.+$100.00 per page or less eee 
' Bleed Off C harge—$10. 00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 84%x11\% inches. 
Leewseeesese 
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veaansnl columns wide to appear in 
the April 26, 1955, ALMANACK edition of The North- 


GRAIN—BAKING— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


SPACE RESERVATION ORDER....------------5 
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Pillsbury Adds to 
Springfield Plant 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A half mil- 
lion dollar warehouse addition to the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. property in 
Springfield has been announced by 
plant manager R. J. Kerber. 

Approximately 80,000 sq. ft. of en- 
closed track, brick and steel ware- 
housing will be erected on the north 
end of the modern bakery mix plant. 

Ground was broken about Nov. 
15 and the building should be com- 
plete within five months. 

“This is one step in the company’s 
current program to place emphasis 
on modernization of production fa- 
cilities,’ Mr. Kerber said. “It will 
be a great improvement in our ma- 
terials handling procedure.” 

Finished goods from the entire 
plant will go to the new addition for 
loading into cars. The majority of the 
mills’ loading operations will be cen- 
tralized there. 

The Pillsbury plant now combines 
three milling units, a bakery mix 
plant, a mix packaging plant, ele- 
vators, laboratories, offices and three 
warehouses. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Get AIB Training 


CHICAGO—In the first class of its 
kind given by the department of bak- 
ery sanitation of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, department person- 
nel recently held a three-day training 
course for inspectors of the Missouri 
State Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. The course was given at the re- 
quest of John H. McCutchen, direc- 
tor of the health department’s bureau 
of foods and drugs. The purpose of the 
class was to acquaint inspectors who 
will be handling bakery inspections 
with the techniques and requirements 
of this work. 

Two of the three days were spent 
in a Springfield, Mo., bakery, to ’fa- 
miliarize the inspectors with bakery 
production methods. Allen Lawrence, 
president of the Colonial Baking Co., 
offered his plant and cooperation in 
this phase of the program. Louis A. 
King, Jr., director of AIB’s sanita- 
tion department, and Philip T. Mc- 
Donald, supervising sanitarian, de- 
livered lectures and showed slides 
during one day of the course. The 
director of research for Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries (of 
which the Colonial firm is a member), 
Dr. Wendell Reeder, supplied techni- 
cal information during discussions on 
laboratory examinations and pan 
washing. Other subjects covered were 
the background of AJB’s inspection- 
training program, fundamentals of 
bakery cleaning, foreign material con- 
trol, and preventive sanitation 
methods. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














INTERNATIONAL BREAD 
CONGRESS 


HAMBURG, GERMANY—An inter- 
national bread congress will be staged 
May 22-26 in Hamburg, in connection 
with the 1955 bakery exhibition. The 
congress will be promoted by the 
Federal Ministry for Food and Agri- 
culture, Bonn. Problems on bread, 
flour and grain will be discussed by 
specialists. Bread congresses have 
previously been held at Prague and 
Rome. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 


Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
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[aa and dependable — those 
are the words that characterize America’s fighting 
aircraft — and they aptly describe AMERICAN 
FLOURS too. They give uniform top baking perform- 
ance day after day. So, for fine-bodied flavorful loaves, 


BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
| erican Flours, inc. 


5.000.000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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products, new 
Claims made in this r 
penying coupon to obtain the 


No. 36 17—Ferment 
Formula 


The American Dry Milk Institute 
has announced the latest develop- 
ment in its ADMI stable ferment pro- 
cess for baking bread and other 
yeast-raised products, namely, the 
new concentrate formula, following 
four-month tests. ADMI claims that 
this formula (1) permits the baker 
precise control over the finished dough 
temperature, (2) offers added con- 
venience of using a constant volume 
of ferment for each dough regardless 
of flour absorption, and (3) effects 
economies in equipment inasmuch as 
the concentrate yields almost twice 
as much ferment. The institute has 
prepared operational information on 
the new concentrate formula. It is 
available by checking No. 3647 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3648—Ovens 


Several design and construction 
changes are featured in the latest 
line of “Baker Boy” ovens manufac- 
tured by the Despatch Oven Co, An 
optional feature is the dual tray 
which permits bakers of limited 
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amounts of bread to double their 
pastry baking capacity by installing 
a second dual tray above the regular 
tray. The extra tray can be removed 
in seconds. Changes in external ap- 
pearances are marked by complete 
porcelain panel above the door with 
white Dulux panels with no unnec- 
essary trim or external screwheads 
Stainless steel trim at top and bot- 
tom, as well as stainless steel door 
frame, does not require polishing. The 
“Moist-Master Steamdome’”’ feature 
and exhaust system permit simultan- 
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(] No. 3648—Ovens 

|) No. 3651—-Mixer Folder 
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(1 No. 3658—Cleaning Gun 
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eous baking of bread, rolls, eclairs 
and other foods without any flavor 
exchange, it is claimed. Six oven sizes 
are available, four or six trays, with 
22 in. or 26 in. depth; 22 in. trays 
are designed for bakers who want 
greater bread capacity. For more 
complete information check No. 3648 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3651—Mixer 
Folder 


A new reference folder on Triumph 
Manufacturing Company’s line of 
food mixers gives all pertinent in- 
formation on the various types of 
Triumph food mixers available. The 
folder also contains information on 
attachments, beaters and whips with 
the proper application of each in mix- 
ing food. Check Ne. 3651 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure more com- 
plete information. 


No. 3655—Roll 
Machine 


A four-page brochure describing 
and illustrating the AMF-Union mod- 
el “K’”’ continuous-feed automatic roll 
machines has been issued by Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Company’s 
bakery division. The AMF-Union ma- 
chine has a speed up to 25 pieces per 
minute, with a scaling range of one 
ounce to 4% ounces, depending upon 
condition of dough. 

Using a new dividing and rounding 
method with continuous dough feed, 
the machine is said to produce a uni- 
form flow of accurately-divided and 
rounded dough pieces. It is synchro- 
nized to discharge directly into the 
cups of the AMF-Union Pan-O-Mat 
trays. It can also be used for manual 
panning. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3655 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3656—Corn 
Sweeteners in Bread 


“Corn Sweeteners in Bread,” a new 
research publication of the Corn 
Products Sales Co., is available to 
bakers without charge. The 32-page 
booklet discusses sweetening agents 
in general, the mechanism of fermen- 
tation in bread production, levulose, 
residual sugars in bread, crust color 
and toast color in bread, softness of 
bread made with various sugars, the 
flavor of bread and its consumer ac- 
ceptance, the use of cerelose brand 
dextrose in bread and other informa- 
tion. Check No. 3656 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure this booklet. 


No. 3657—Enzyme 
System 

Glucose oxidase-catalase and glu- 
conic acid will be the first products 
of newly-formed Fermco Chemicals, 
Inc. This enzyme system is used in 
the manufacture of stable dehydrated 
eggs (egg solids) for cake mixes as 
well as in other products where oxy- 
gen or glucose presents a stability 
problem. Dr. Don Scott, vice presi- 
dent, stated that Fermco will be in 
essentially full production this month. 
Dr. Scott has worked extensively 
with this enzyme system for the past 
three years. To secure more com- 
plete information check No. 3657 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3650—Horizontal 
Bins 


The Day company’s horizontal stor- 
age bin shown in the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co. photograph handles a full 
truck load (400 cwt.) of flour. It is 
pneumatically loaded and mechanical- 
ly emptied and savings of 15¢ to 25¢ 











per cwt. are claimed. With this bin, 
materials can be conveyed and dis- 


charged, at the point of 
matically. The company manufac- 
tures both vertical and horizontal 
type bulk storage bins. Secure more 
detailed information by checking No. 
3650 on the coupon and dropping it 
in the mail. 


No. 3661—Sales 
Leaflet 


A four-page leaflet, listing 25 “ideas 
to help make more sales,” has been 
developed by Kelly-Read and Co. 
Copies of the leaflet are offered at 
no cost. They cover such points as: 
Planning your working time; the im- 
portance of the first minute with the 
customer; making yourself under- 
stood; asking for the order, and keep- 
ing promises. To secure the leaflet 
check No. 3661 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3654—Meial 
Ware 


The new China garden series of 
Baret Ware, a collection of decorated 
metal ware with original designs on 
an ebony ground, is available to pack- 
agers of candy, beverages, and foods, 
it was announced today by the I. D. 
Co. Included in this series are a cig- 
arette box, letter tray, ice caddy, 
waste paper basket, canape tray, and 
serving tray. To secure more com- 
plete details check No. 3654 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 3652—Bread Van 


The Twin Coach Co, announces that 
expanding use is being made of its 
model FV-2490 Fageol Van as a bread 
relay truck, supplying smaller route 
delivery vehicles of bakeries. Cubic 
payload capacity of this model is 983 
cu. ft. Removable steel racks hold 
415 ten-loaf bread trays, giving the 
van a capacity of 4,150 loaves. With 
racks removed, the truck can be used 
to haul as much as seven tons of 
flour, lard and other heavy products, 


use, auto- 
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it is claimed. Fageol Vans, sold and 
serviced by International Harvester 
dealers and branches, are manufac- 
tured by Twin Coach Co. The interior 
of this Ward Baking Co. Fageol Van 
is fitted with plywood roof and side 
lining, diamond plate steel flooring 
and removable steel tray racks. For 
more complete information check No. 
3652 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3658—Cleaning 
Gun 


The equipment division of Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc., announces the ad- 
dition of a new steam-solution clean- 
ing gun to its line of cleaning and 
processing equipment. This gun is 
suitable for cleaning and paint strip- 
ping of all types and sizes of ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

All that is needed is a supply of live 
steam, a container of cleaning solu- 
tion and hose lines. No booster pump, 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















A SUCCESSFUL oy 
BUSINESS CALLS 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


“DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 














motor or tank is required. The pas- 
sage of the steam through the gun 
syphons the cleaning solution into the 
gun where it mixes with the steam 
and is then discharged from the high 
velocity nozzle. The strength of the 
cleaning solution can be varied by a 
turn of the solution valve. Closing the 
valve enables the user to rinse with 
plain steam. For added information 
check No. 3658 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3659—Electronie 
Oven 


“Microwave Cooking” is the title 
of a brochure recently issued by the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. describ- 
ing its product, the Radarange oven. 
The brochure states this all-electronic 
equipment has wide application in the 
commercial food industry. Examples 
of various applications are described 
and 10 advantages of this process are 
listed. Secure the brochure by check- 
ing No. 3659 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3662—Ad 
Reprints 


Transichrome Co. has available new 
literature on its full color transparen- 
cy process which explains a new spe- 
cial introductory offer and quotes re- 
duced rates for quantity copies. These 
transparencies are made from actual 
ad reprints, tear-sheets or any other 
printed matter with full color fidelity, 
the company states. Shadow box, 
socket, cord and plug for point-of-sale 
display are also available. Certain 
changes in copy are possible with this 
method, it is explained. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3662 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
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No. 3664—Sorhitol 


The Atlas Powder Company, food 
industry division, has prepared a 
booklet titled, “Sorbitol—Its Advan- 
tages and Methods of Use in Confec- 
tions and Other Foods.” Its contents 
include sections on what sorbitol is, 
how it improves food quality, its use 
in meringues, icings, coconut and can- 
dies, and information about sorbitol 
in special dietary foods, solid flavor 
pellets and labelling. To secure the 
22-page booklet check No. 3664 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3653—Stapler 

Sam Abrams Co. has announced 
production of its stapler which is de- 
scribed as a “high speed electro-mag- 
netic stapler.”’ Slight pressure of the 
paper against the switch arm of the 
machine is sufficient to actuate the 
unit, which can also be equipped with 
a foot treadle if desired. Reported to 
increase production by 50% in some 
cases, the machine operates on 115 
volts AC from any convenient outlet, 
is portable and weighs 10 Ib. It is 
available with either a single head or 
a twin head. The twin-head machine 





utilizing two staplers is operated si- 
multaneously by the same actuating 
switch. Twin staplers can be mounted 
from 2 to 5 in. apart between centers. 
To secure more complete details 
check No. 3653 on the coupon and 
mail it. 





CODING AND MARKING 

“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wre 

pers, cellophane and etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on a specific problem 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ulinois 
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Send for illustrated 
brochure with special 
introductory offer. 





PIE-PAK CO.,Inc. 


PACKAGE YOUR PIES IN 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS 






1300 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
















WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


“Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
*Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny.” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, DL 


Jan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil. Pa. 

Jan. 18-20— National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting; 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; 
Sec., Robert M. Green, 189 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Il. 


Jan. 22-24—QOhio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 28-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2. N.Y. 


March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting of Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 


MILLER 


go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 12-138—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
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Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Olark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 





#0 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















MINNEAPOLIS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 


















































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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N. V. Soe 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
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] lle J 
Pa 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








* 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Estabiished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,” Oslo 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 
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Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 
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Washington Feed Firm 
Destroyed by Fire 


ST. JOHN, WASH. — Fire of un- 
determined origin completely de- 
stroyed the Inland Empire Milling 
Co., St. John, Wash., recently. 

The firm, which traded in grains, 
also manufactured a line of formula 
feeds. Machinery, bulk storage and 
office facilities were wiped out in the 
fire. A nearby warehouse for storage 
of sacked materials was saved, but 
the main building was a complete 
loss. 

The plant was owned by E. W. 
Schauble and managed by his son, 
Roland. The latter reported that fu- 
ture plans were indefinite. 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornstad” 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FBED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skipperet 


Cable Address: 


D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”’ Glasgow 














Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











75 Bothwell Street 


Cable Address: ““Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
. GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij. 





(Successor to H. 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF 


v. hh. OSIECK & Co. 


F. Osieck) 


FOODSTUFFS 
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CAKE CAR —In Alberta, often described as the “Texas of Canada,” the 
bakers work in a big way. When the capital city of Edmonton celebrated its 
50th anniversary recently, one of its largest birthday presents was this full- 
sized replica of a 1909 Maxwell car, made entirely of cake and icing. Three 
bakers, Cliff and Horace Hawkes and William Janzen of Hawkes’ Bakery in 
Wetaskiwin, a few miles to the south of Edmonton, fashioned the cake in 
150 man-hours of labor. To construct the car, they used 400 lb. of cake and 
200 lb. of icing. There are 19 layers of cake under the hood, and the seats, 
dashboard, sides, wheels, hubs, steering wheel, lamps and horn all are of cake. 


The entire car is iced. 





Merck Promotes Two 


Division Officials 


RAHWAY, N.J.—In a major or- 
ganizational move, the board of di- 
rectors of Merck & Co., Inc. has ap- 
pointed two Sharp & Dohme Division 
executives to new top management 
posts. 

Henry W. Gadsden has been named 
vice president of Merck & Co., Inc., 
reporting directly to the company 
president, James J. Kerrigan, who 
announced the appointment. Appoint- 
ment of John G. Bill as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Sharp & Dohme Division was an- 
nounced by the Sharp & Dohme pres- 
ident, William L. Dempsey. 

Mr. Gadsden joined the sales re- 
search department of Sharp & Dohme 
in 1937 and became assistant to the 
executive vice president in 1939. Dur- 
ing World War II he served as exec- 
utive officer of the Philadelphia 
Ordnance District of the U.S. Army 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
He is presently district chief of the 
Philadelphia Ordnance District, U.S. 
Army. 

He returned to Sharp & Dohme in 
1946 as director of pharmaceutical 
production and subsequently assumed 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER | 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





responsibility for biological and chem- 
ical production, warehousing and 
shipping, engineering and purchasing. 
Following his election as vice presi- 
dent in 1949, he was appointed a di- 
rector of Sharp & Dohme in 1952. 

Mr. Bill began his career with 
Sharp & Dohme in 1925 as a sales 
representative in the New England 
district. In 1937, he became assistant 
to the general sales director at the 
general offices in Philadelphia, tak- 
ing charge of wholesale and chain 
store operations a year later. In 1940, 
he was appointed director of the 
wholesale division. 

As director of distribution in 1945, 
Mr. Bill assumed complete responsi- 
bility for sales, marketing, and opera- 
tion of the company’s domestic 
branches. He became genera! sales 
director in 1947 and was elected vice 
president in 1949. He was appointed 
a director of Sharp & Dohme in 1952. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.37% per share on the 
outstanding $5.50 dividend preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 1, 1955, to holders 
of record of such stock at the close 
of business Dec. 10, 1954. A regular 
quarterly dividend, for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1954, of 45¢ per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable Dec. 27, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business Dec. 10, 1954, has 
also been declared. 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 




















Cable Address: “‘Osieck,"”’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the Pa z q 

All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Cable Adéress: “AVAUMAS, LONDON 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 

FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCBH 1889 Flour and Cereal Importers 
aes 74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private LEITH 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York Edinburgh, 6 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 
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OVERSEAS NEWSNOTES 


(Continued from page 20) 





ineffective by the phytic acid in long 
extraction flour. 

Immediately, Dr. Goodwin related, 
there were protests from members 
of the public who opposed the plan. 
On the days following that on which 
the introduction of creta was to be 
made, according to the official an- 
nouncement, doctors found numerous 
patients in their offices complaining 
that they were suffering from calcium 
poisoning. 
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date specified it so happened that no 
calcium was available to send to the 
mills for admixture. The symptoms 
were imaginary. Three months later 
calcium introduction began, unknown 
to consumers, and not one single 
complaint of calcium poisoning was 
registered. 


Free Flour 


Bakery schools in Britain can now 
obtain part of their requirements of 
flour, both home milled and imported, 
free of charge. The Millers Mutual 
Association, an offshoot of the Na- 
tional Association of British and 
Irish Millers, is responsible for meet- 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Milling Trade 











Serving the + 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


However, Dr. Goodwin said, on the ing requests for locally milled flour 
while the importers’ organizations 
are handling the demand for over- 
seas flours. 

The interests involved will supply 
as much as they can; at a later date 
it is hoped to meet the need in full. 

This announcement by the Nation- 
al Board of Bakery Education ap- 
pears to make official what has been 
going on for some time as far as 
imported flour is concerned. In order 
to educate young bakers, who had no 
prewar experience of imported flours 
to draw upon, and who had to use 
the government controlled standard 
flour produced by the home mills and 
admixed with imported supplies, the 
trade arranged for supplies of im- 
ported flour to be made available for 
experimentation. This scheme, though 
a small one, helped immeasurably in 
the campaign to gain reacceptance 
for imported brands when control 
was lifted. 
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UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











That’s only 
one feature 
of oa Tt 
$2 million 








; | We’ es yr tar UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
tion program: erea eCKe Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
out from top to bottom —every- afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 

’ 1 ; at the close of the week ending Dec. 25, 
thing's new Same convenient lo- 1954, and Dec. 27, 1953, as reported to the 
cation—same considerate rates! Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 

ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 









Canadian 

y rice bond 
COLLEGE INN ~ ges eis: Ay 
PORTERHOUSE 25, 27, 25, 27, 


1954 1953 1954 
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i Corn ........ 59,386 43,967. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
— Oats ........ 19,400 18,420 5,436 
THE NEW HOTEL oe Torr TTT. 11,195 10,964 1,123 
BRR alll HICAGO © KANSAS CITY 
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Drive y { ; to the , 930 (1,157) bu. 
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Teletype: CG 1387 
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Quality Materials 


Modern, Efficient Plants 
and Equipment 











Exacting Standards 
and Rigid Inspection 


Brilliant, Multi-Color 
Brand Printing 


THE FINEST SHIPPING SACKS 
OBTAINABLE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


Hammond Multi-Wall Bags . . . shipping sacks of highest 
quality ... are produced in three modernly equipped, 
strategically located plants. Our sales representa- 
tives, with offices in 11 principal cities, have a 
thorough understanding of your packaging 
problems and are at your service at all times. 

Why not call in the one nearest you today, 

from the list below. Let us show you what 
Hammond's quality and service can mean to you. 








Dependable 
Delivery Service........make 





d. 
vats Vals = 


For Multi-Wall bags, “Make it 
a Habit to Depend on Hammond” 
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ERADICATION OF RUST—Above, left: rusted grain stems, showing how 
the disease reduces both the yield and quality of wheat, oats, barley, or 
rye. (Center): Spraying rust-susceptible barberry in Pennsylvania with 
2,4-D using oil as a diluent. (Right): Similar scene in Virginia, spraying 
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barberry bushes with 2,4-D. Four spray booms may be operated at a time 
with this rig. All photos furnished through courtesy of Plant Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 





STEM-RUST 


(Continued from page 17) 





from Pennsylvania to the State of 
Washington. 

The new tests included sodium 
chlorate, sodium chlorate plus borax, 
Atlacide, diesel oil, sodium hydroxide, 
and sulfuric acid sludge. Atlacide, 


which is sodium chlorate plus a 
fire-inhibiting substance, was adopted 
for the eradication of the native spe- 
cies as a result of these experiments. 

During the period 1942-45, am- 
monium sulfamate as a dry salt and 
also in solution was tried on both the 
native and introduced barberry spe- 
cies. The chemical applied as a foliage 
spray was effective on the native spe- 
cies, although the amount required to 





















CABLE ADDRESS “JAMES2ICH” 





_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e@ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 



















“Ogilvie”. 


judgment .. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 































































































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William—Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—ail codes used 





kill made the cost prohibitive. Small 
amounts of the dry chemical applied 
to the cut surfaces of the canes of 
the European barberry gave com- 
plete kill, and this chemical is now 
in general use for eradication of that 
species. 

With the introduction of the new 
hormone-type herbicide, extensive ex- 
periments were made to test the vari- 
ous formulations. Formulations of 
low-volatile esters of 2,4-D, with a 
water diluent as a foliage spray and 
with a diesel-oil diluent for dormant 
treatment, are now being used to 
destroy the native Colorado barberry 
(B. fendleri). 

For the Allegheny barberry (B. 
canadensis), a formulation of 2,4-D 
+ 2,4,5-T + a penetrant, with an oil 
diluent is a standard accepted herbi- 


ey. ‘GRAIN 
‘S MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 














R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


Toronto Street 


18 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











cide. For large infestations of the 
European barberry, formulations of 
MCP in oil and 2,4-D+2,4,5-T+ a 
penetrant in oil are being used. 
With each change over the years, 
there has been a consequent reduc- 
tion in cost in the eradication process. 
Power -driven and hand - operated 
sprayers have eliminated the burden- 
some job of trucking and back-pack- 
ing the large bulk of dry chemicals. 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
FLour ° 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
exporters 

FLOUR + FEED + SEED GRAIN 

SCREENINGS 


Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 














MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
ee CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
end EXPORT FLOUR 












sa) few ee: FLOUR MILLS 


Canadian Hard Spring ag RUC Lela 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 


CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 












—_ 2» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 








~ “ul ee 
& Cartier 


Cables — Eastmills 





Gag, Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” 


4i pe 4i 
Pontiac 
° MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CANADA’S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON | 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
_ MONARCH 


“ GRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA’ IT’S BETTER 
ae N near 


stl //, 
UZ 


ni % 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 


." 
> 












CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


CALGARY - MOOS 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the bebe mme. Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Du Pont Forecasts Use of 
Its Lysine in Bread 


WILMINGTON, DEL,.—-Lysine, an 
essential element in human nutrition 
and one in which many foods, notably 
those based on wheat, are deficient, 
is now being made synthetically by 
the DuPont Co. in semi-commercial 
quantities 

The company’s electrochemicals de- 
partment announced that it has com- 
pleted pilot plant facilities for pro- 
ducing L-lysine monohydrochloride at 
its Niagara Falls, N.Y., plant. This is 
the naturally occurring form of lysine 
in which it is most easily assimilated 
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by the body, the company claims. 
Lysine is one of eight amino acids 
called nature’s building blocks for 
body tissues—-that are considered 
essential to human nutrition. Further- 
more, these amino acids have to be 
present in food in the right propor- 
tions for the body to receive full 
benefit from the proteins it consumes. 
“Some foods such as meat, milk, 
eggs, fish, and cheese have a proper 
balance of the essential-amino acids. 
On the other hand, many products, 
particularly those based on grains, do 
not. In some cases this can be cor- 
rected by the addition of small quan- 
tities of lysine. For example, tests 





of baking 


uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





Flour mills of Aweiico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 


have shown that adding 2/10 of 1% 
of L-lysine to wheat flour boosts the 
protein value of the bread from 70 to 
1C0%,” Du Pont claims. 
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Symbol of Life 

“Bread is far more than merely 
another foodstuff. It is the symbol of 
life itself.” 

So points out Martin Lederman, 
author of “Slim Down With Your Fa- 
vorite Foods” an article appearing in 
the Dec. 24 issue of Colliers maga- 
zine. 

The article bears down on the fal- 
lacies of the food faddists and says 
“there are no fattening foods, just 
fattening habits.” 

Mr. Lederman, a management con- 
sultant, is a long-time student of eat- 
ing habits here and abroad. The ar- 
ticle is based on his forthcoming book 
“The Slim Gourmet.” 

“This is a sane discussion of re- 
ducing diets which we think you will 
want to read,” the bakers of America 
program of the American Bakers 
Assn. points out. Among other 
things, Mr. Lederman includes apple 
pie and other desserts in the foods 
which can be included in a reducing 
diet. 

A letter of thanks to the editor, 
Collier’s Magazine, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N.Y., is suggested by 
the association. 








French Industrialists 
Visit Alsop’s Plant 


MILLDALE, CONN.—A group of 
13. French industrialists recently 
spent a day touring the plant of the 
Alsop Engineering Corp. in Milldale, 
Conn. 

The men representing mangement, 
production executives, engineers, tech- 
nical and supervisory personnel vis- 
ited the U.S. for six weeks to study 
the Chemical and Food Equipment 
Manufacturing Industry under the 
auspices of the Technical Assistance 
Program of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Washington. 

Charles E. Crowley, president of 
Alsop's, welcomed the group and S. 
Alsop, vice president, conducted the 
plant tour. 
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C. B. Shuman Is New 


Head of Farm Bureau 


NEW YORK—Charles B. Shuman, 
Sullivan, Ill., was unanimously elected 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at the organization’s 
36th annual meeting in the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

He succeeds Allan B. Kline, Vinton, 
Iowa, as head of the AF BF which has 
a membership of more than 1,609,000 
farm families in the 48 states and 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Kline announced he 
was resigning because of ill health 
with one year still to be served on a 
two-year term. 

A grain and livestock farmer from 
central Illinois, Mr. Shuman served 
9 years as president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Assn. The IAA is the 
largest statewide Farm Bureau group 
in the nation, with a membership of 
more than 201,000 farm families. 

He farms about 200 acres and 
supervises the operation of tenants 
on about 550 acres in addition. He 
has a commercial Angus herd. In 
1928, he was graduated with honors 
from the University of Illinois College 
of AgMcutture and in 1929 earned 
his master’s degree in agronomy 
there, with a minor study in agricul 
tural economics. 
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STARCH FIRM APPOINTMENT 
NEW YORK—E. W. Bousquet, Na- 

tional’s Plainfield, N.J. supervisor of 

polyvinyl emulsion operations, has 
been selected as plant superintendent 
for the new Meredosia, Ill., plant, 

A. A. Halden, executive vice presi- 

dent of National Starch Products, 

Inc., has announced. Mr. Bousquet 

joined National after graduating from 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





















OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
| our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Inciiperated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING >= 


I 4 
I t 








J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mor. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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DEATHS 


Arlie P. Muenzler, 41, manager of 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
Dec. 22 near Laredo, Texas. He was 
president of the San Antonio Grain 
& Hay Exchange 





Arthur L. Trainor, 60, specialist in 
grain fumigant product sales for D.a- 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland, died re- 
cently. He was a resident of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and had been em- 
ployed by Diamond in various sales 
capacities since 1939. 

Robert E. Cambron, 66, for 42 
years owner and operator of the 
Loretto (Ky.) Milling Co., died at 
his home in Loretto Dec. 28 after an 
extended illness. Surviving are his 
widow, Winnie, a son and five sisters. 
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Record Grain Load 


ALBANY, N.Y. — A new record 
high grain cargo was loaded aboard 
the Portuguese freighter Amarante at 
Cargill’s Albany elevator recently, 


when 9,642 long tons of wheat was 
put into the ship in 2% days. The 
previous record cargo of grain taken 


on at Albany was established in 
1948, when a vessel loaded 9,387 tons. 
Grain carriers usually load about 
8,400 tons at Albany, and “top off” 
to complete the cargo at New York. 








Merril A. Grogel 


NAMED TO COCHRAN FOIL POSI- 
TION—The Cochran Foil Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Merril A. Grogel as product 
development manager of its new rigid 
foil food container division. This divi- 
sion will offer an added service to food 
processors through the development 
of special advantages of foil packag- 
ing. According to Orville K. Schmied, 
Cochran vice president, headquarters 
for the new food packaging develop- 
ment program will be in the recently 
expanded Cochran’ Foil Products 
division plant in Louisville. Mr. Gro- 
gel, formerly of Ekco Products Co., 
has been associated with rigid foil 
packaging development since its in- 
ception. He has 20 years experience 
in package design, engineering and 
sales. He is director and treasurer of 
the Society of Packaging and Hand- 
ling Engineers and has appeared as 
lecturer on packaging. 
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ENTOLETER CONFERENCE — A technical clinic and 
engineering-sales conference were held for Entoleter Di- 
vision sales representatives, special agents and home of- 
fice personnel in the New Haven, Conn., plant of The 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. recently. During the 
three-day meeting a series of panel discussions was con- 
ducted to acquaint company personnel with the latest 
Entoleter equipment developments and to exchange in- 
formation on the most noteworthy applications of the 
year. Plant tours were arranged to familiarize repre- 
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sentatives with recent improved manufacturing methods 
and laboratory facilities. Among those present for the 
discussion were H. F. Kneen, president of the Safety 
company; Robert B. Dodds, vice president of the Ento- 
leter Division, and Robert J. Hoskins, R. J. Fitzgerald 
and A. T. Drake of the New Haven office. Shown above 
in attendance at the meeting are, left to right, L. L. Pur- 
dy, Mr. Drake, P. Whetstone, D. A. McCarthy, G. L. 
Smutny, J. D. Napier, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Dodds, G. B. 
Stearns, J. N. Mees, Mr. Hoskins, F. Shidler, K. E. Brat- 
ney and J. H. Dean. 





Poultrymen in Court 
Action Involving Wheat 
Curbs to Receive Help 


TRENTON, N.J.—Andrew E. Dan- 
ish, president of the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, Inc., 
(NEPPCO) reports that the NEPP- 
CO executive committee met recently 
and authorized the organization to 
set up a “war chest” for the pur- 
pose of helping northeastern poultry- 
men engaged in court actions involv- 
ing the wheat acreage control pro- 
visions of the 1954 farm price sup- 
port law. 

The NEPPCO committee said it 
was “indignant over the usurpation of 
basic constitutional rights and priv-, 
ileges of the American farm way of 
life,” and it directed the council to 
act as “trustee” for the funds col- 
lected. Harold Klahold, first vice 
president of NEPPCO and director 
from Maryland, was appointed chair- 
man of a four-man committee whose 
purpose will be to administer the 
fund. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Waldo W. Chick, Wells, 
Maine, and Leslie S. Hubbard, Lan- 
caster, Pa., former NEPPCO presi- 
dents, and Dr. J. C. Huttar, Ithaca, 
N.Y., secretary-treasurer of the N.Y. 
State Poultry Council. 

Action came as a result of a series 
of resolutions passed at the recent 
NEPPCO Exposition in Harrisburg, 
Pa. There, the board of directors re- 
viewed the entire wheat situation 
and noted the position of many 
northeastern poultrymen who were 
being threatened with court actions, 
fines and penalties for growing wheat 
over their acreage allotments for 
their own flocks. NEPPCO went on 
record at that time stating its strong 
opposition to the provisions of the 
1954 price support law which in ef- 
fect prevents poultrymen from pro- 
ducing enough wheat for their own 
livestock requirements. 

The resolution stating NEPPCO’s 
feeling is as follows: “We believe it 
fundamentally wrong and contrary to 
the principles of our Constitution, to 
the American concept of society, and 








to our free enterprise system to pre- 
vent poultry farmers through fed- 
eral regulation from free utilization 
of land for the production of grain 
for feeding their own flocks.” 

The newly elected NEPPCO presi- 
dent, Mr. Danish, of Troy, N.Y., di- 
rected the council to further its ef- 
forts towards activating support to 
obtain a change in the law and its 
regulations. He stated that NEPPCO, 
in addition to believing that the pres- 
ent law is unconstitutional, objected 
to the law on three other counts— 
“the present acreage control pro- 
visions which restrict sufficient pro- 
duction of home consumed grains; 
second, the situation and plight of 
many poultrymen who grow wheat 
for their own use, and third, the 
possibility that these same acreage 
control provisions could be imposed 
upon other feed grains which poul- 
trymen need.” 
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Earl C. Garratt Joins 
Gilbert Jackson Company 


KANSAS CITY — Ear] C. Garratt 
has joined the Gilbert Jackson Com- 
pany, Inc., Kansas City, to take 
charge of a new corn goods depart- 
ment of the company effective Jan. 3. 

Mr. Garratt has been vice presi- 
dent of the E. P. Mitchell Co., Kan- 
sas City, and previously was asso- 
ciated for some time with Crete Mills, 
Inc., Crete, Neb., and with the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. He has been 
connected with corn and wheat flour 
milling operations throughout his 
business career. 

The Gilbert Jackson Company was 
established in July, 1954, by Mr. 
Jackson, who has specialized in the 
brokeraze of clear flours. Offices are 
in the Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City. 
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INDIANAPOLIS ELEVATOR FIRE 
INDIANAPOLIS — Considerable 





damage resulted from a fire which 
began burning in the top of a 100-ft. 
high elevator operated by the Cleve- 
land Grain 
Indianapolis. 


Co., 4200 Bethel Ave., 


USDA Lists Changes 
In Drouth Areas 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the designation of seven ad- 
ditional counties in Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia as drouth disaster areas 
where eligible farmers and ranchers 
may participate in drouth emergency 
programs. 

These include: 

Tennessee (2)—Marion, Van Buren. 

Texas *2)—Potter, Wheeler. 

Virginia (3)—King William, Rap- 
pahannock, Richmond. 

It was also announced that the 
New Mexico drouth committee sus- 
pended drouth designation in five 
counties—Luna, Grant, Hidalgo and 
Dona Ana, effective Dec. 15, and 
Sierra county, effective Dec. 20. 

The new designations and sus- 
pensions bring to 944 the number of 
counties in 18 states to be listed as 
drouth disaster areas in the current 
emergency. 

States, and the number of counties 
designated in each, are: Alabama, 
58; Arkansas, 69; Colorado, 22; 
Georgia, 124; Kansas, 41; Louisiana, 
28; Mississippi, 58; Missouri, 82; 
Nevada, 13; New Mexico, 19; North 
Carolina, 39; Oklahoma, 77; South 
Carolina, 46; Tennessee, 90; Texas, 
121; Utah, 6; Virginia, 32; and 
Wyoming, 19. 
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R. O. Westley Named 
To Glidden Grain Post 


CLEVELAND — Appointment of 
Richard O. Westley as manager of 
the grain department of the Glidden 
Co.’s chemurgy division has been an- 
nounced by Willard C. Lighter, vice 
president and general manager of the 
division. 

4 1934 graduate of the University 
of North Dakota, Mr. Westley was 
manager of the Chicago office of 
Cargill, Inc., for 10 years. Since 1952, 
he has been manager of Cargill's 
central region grain operations. 

Mr. Westley, 42, will make his 
neadquarters at the Glidden Co. 
chemurgy division offices in Chicago. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
better. Mills operated at 75% of cap- 
acity with better than that seen for 
the week ahead. Prices were off 5¢ 
as millfeeds went up and futures 
down. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 31: Hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, enriched, $6.35@ 
6.45; bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$6.10@6.15; standard $6@6 05. 
Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet, with prices about 5¢ 
per sack lower than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were rather 
draggy. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business took a 
spurt during the final week of 1954 
to carry the sales volume to the 
highest level in several periods. Total 
sales were estimated at around 65% 
of five-day capacity. 

Soft wheat flour constituted the 
bulk of business during the period. 
A big push on national brands of 
cake flour found buyers willing to 
cover for 30 to 60 days. Coverage 
took place in advance of a 30@35¢ 
price advance. Mills said costs were 
catching up with them, and, too, in- 
ventories of some bakers were de- 
p'eted. No important buying move- 
ment had taken place since last June. 

Spring and hard winter wheat 
flours sold slowly. Family flour di- 
rections picked up, with January and 
February said to be the big baking 
months. 

Quotations Jan. 1: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.80@7.15, standard patent $6.60 
@7.05, clear $6@6.45; hard winter 
short $6.32@6.70, 95% patent $6.22 
@6.60, clear $5.55 @5.60; family flour 
$8.15; soft winter short $7.06@7.82, 
standard $6.36@7.12, clear $5.70@ 
6.01. 


St. Louis: Demand for both hard 
and soft wheat flour was just fair 
last week, with shipping directions 
holding fairly well. Clears and low 
grades were in good demand. Pack- 
aged goods demand fell off slightly. 

Quotations Dee. 30: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.95, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.60. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $7.55, pastry 
$5.80, soft straights $5.90, clears 
$5.40: hard winter short patent $6.50, 
standard patent $6.35, clears $5.60; 
spring short $7.20, standard $7.10, 
clears $6.90 


East 


Buffalo: Recent movements of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. have had a 
sharp impact on wheat prices. The 
CCC's action in withdrawing soft red 
and white wheat from Atlantic clear- 
ance sent prices of high-ratio soft 
wheat flour soaring 40¢ and other 
types of soft wheat flour up 15¢, with 
prospects of further increases. 

Options are still far below loan val- 
ues and the market is likely to work 
higher but it is not expected to reach 
full loan value. 

Spring wheat flour was irregular 
last week and after a series of nar- 
row fluctuations ended off 2¢. There 
were some sales. 

Kansas wheat flour was down 6¢ 


after a narrow irregular week. There 
was no change in first clears and lit- 
tle interest in sales. 

There was some easing in premiums 
during the week because of reports 
of moisture and snow covering in 
the west. 


Flour output was above a week 
earlier and a year ago. Mill running 


“time ranged from four to seven days. 


Quotations Dec. 30: Spring family 
$830, high gluten $7.85@8, short 
$7.40 @ 7.56, standard $7.35 @ 7.45, 
straight $7.30, first clear $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.19@7.24, stand- 
ard $7.04@7.09, first clear $6.03@ 
6.74; soft winter short patent $8.24 
@8.36, standard $7.39@7.66, straight 
$6.21@6.25, first clear $5.51@5.55. 


New York: Activity in most flours 
remained comparatively quiet on lo- 
cal markets last week after a spotty 
improvement in spring wheat bakery 
flours the previous weekend. 

Balances were reported to be fair 
to good, and ordering out is expected 


to improve as inventories are com- 
pleted. 

Many buyers continue optimistic 
over possible price declines after the 
turn of the new year with expanded 
farmer marketing of wheat. Should 
any sizeable declines. occur, buyers 
indicate broadening of their takings. 

Bakers and jobbers showed little 
interest in spring and southwestern 
wheat bakery flours. Directions were 
fair. 

Moderate bookings of cake grades 
took place early in the week with 
mill protection against a 25¢ advance. 
Bookings averaged 30 to 60 days. 
Buyer participation was not as great 
as it could have been because of com- 
fortable balances acquired earlier at 
lower cost. Another 15¢ advance late 
in the week against which mills pro- 
tected brought little added interest. 

Strong clears were reported still in 
tight supply with low grade south- 
western clears difficult to obtain. 

Quotations Dec. 31: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.87@7.97, 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 








(thousand bushels) 
U.S. sales ~ -Exporting countries—cumulative sales 

Importing Guaranteed for , —United Statest ee 
countries— purchases 2weeks* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canada 
Austria ......-. 9,186 see 387 387 2 104 . 191 
Belgium ...... 23,883 143 2 786 3,048 9,519 1 
Bolivia ....... 4,042 ye 1,044 1 1,24 1 
Mee |... see 13,228 bois 7,350 1 ° 
Ceylon ........ 10,288 — : 458 : 4 
Costa Rice 1,286 43 9 390 311 0 
CUBE. scccccces 7,42: 117 850 2 7 20 1,352 { 9 
Denmark ..... 1,837 : ‘ 
Dom. Republic. 1,029 29 3 12 1 1 i 
Ecuador ...... 2,388 88 90 921 1,01 
a eer 14,697 . . 87 
El Salvador ... 735 12 55 30 rors 147 45 
Germany ..... 55,116 12 13,794 13,794 5,030 11,417 ),24 
Greece ....+.0. 12,860 22 4,908 4,908 1,908 
Guatemala** .. 1,286 1,247 1,247 364 1,611 
Bigith. ...ccscces 1,837 44 ; 717 717 183 900 
Honduras ..... 735 7 10 92 102 12 11 
Iceland ....... 404 at 6 10 1¢ 1¢ 3 
ee ere 36,744 5 902 902 16,937 1,83 19,674 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 3 ; 77 2,098 ; 2,175 
Ireland ......-. 10,105 , 179 . 379 985 2,814 4,178 
eee eee 8,267 . 2,814 2,814 1,849 4,€ 
RORRY .cccvesoce 3,674 eu . . + 
pS PET Cr 36,744 1,429 9,934 9,934 12,836 2 ) 
TOPGEAR .ccevies 2,939 Pa 
po rr 1,470 ; j 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 75 ) 609 609 
BADGTIO. ic 06:0 «0 73 3 1 15 18 
Mexico  ......- 14,698 aa . ‘ 
Netherlands - 24,802 443 4,087 2,979 7,066 642 9,781 7,489 
New Zealand .. 5,879 : 4,793 1 
Nicaragua 368 15 121 121 111 
Norway = ...... 8,451 151 2,728 926 54 778 { 
Panama ...... 845 4 162 162 127 289 
i, wee 7,349 74 745 ‘ 
Philippines 8,672 13 1,767 1,767 15 2,41 ) 
Portugal ..... 7,349 1,462 70 169 315 2 2, ¢ 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 28 10 01 211 ee 211 
BRIM wc sdccecse 9,186 
Switzerland ... 7,900 : 6,384 6,384 
South Africa .. 13,228 2,053 5 5.600 7,65 
Vatican State . 551 hae 70 70 vos 70 
Venezuela 6,246 114 18 1,2 1,248 1,647 895 
Yugoslavia 3,674 ee . 3,620 620 

Wetal...2.0 393,047 2,835 56,783 14,533 7 34,273 78,384 184,349 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 195,572 44,796 152,337 393,04 

Balance .....-.eeeeeeecereees ecerceses : 124,256 10,523 73,953 208,698 

*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for two weeks, Dec. 15-28, 1954. ¢Sales confirmed by 
CCC through Dec. 28, 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Dec. 24, 195 **Quota 
filled. {This total includes 342,000 bu. assigned to France, which has reported the sale of 
376,000 bu. to Egypt. 

STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 
As of Dec, 24, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quota for -———Exporting countries—total sales—— 

territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— rt * 

Belgian Congo ... 1,102 231 404 635 467 
NETHERLANDS— ; 

© FORRES 5occ cc cccsce 364 46 97 143 221 

BOPIMAM 2... cccccccces 255 40 124 164 91 
PORTUGAL— » a} 

Angola (PWA) ...... 875 675 , 676 199 

Cape Verde Islands .. 29 2 12 14 15 

BEMOCAU 2. nc ccecccscece 74 e- 2 . 2 72 

Mozambique (PEA) .. 588 71 310 381 207 

Portuguese Guinea .. 22 1 11 f 11 11 

Portuguese India .... 356 62 : 62 294 

St. Thome & Principe 33 25 25 8 

TRMRSE pov vccpewneccns 26 ee Bake 5 5 21 

*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 
country. 


standard patents $7.32@7.42, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.05@7.15, standard patents 
$6.85@6.95; high ratio soft winters 
$6.80@8.10, straights $5.80@6.10. 


Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket rang the curtain down on 1954 
with a steady undertone in evidence 
and quotations holding at the levels 
of the previous week, after a number 
of minor price fluctuations which had 
attracted some attention. As expected 
at the year-end, when inventory-tak- 
ing considerations keep most bakers 
and jobbers on the sidelines, dealings 
proceeded on a leisurely basis with 
small takings accounting for the only 
turnover. 

Interest in the cost revisions was 
said to be broad because potential 
buyers were apprehensive lest they be 
the forerunners of an upward move- 
ment they felt might ensue in the 
wake of a series of news develop- 
ments which had bullish implications. 
Among these were the reports of 
crop damage danger in the west and 
southwest where drouth conditions 
were somewhat relieved by the end 
of the week, the push of some future 
deliveries to new highs for the sea- 
son, the steadiness in cash markets 
and indications that foregin sales 
were broader than anticipated. 

The buying which did make its ap- 
pearance was reported to center in 
springs and to be of small-baker 
origin. Mill representatives continued 
to hold forth hope that there would 
be an expansion in bookings after the 
New Year and said there were signs 
that some of the larger operators 
would relish more coverage, some- 
‘hing they hope to achieve if price 
pressure develops from _ increased 
marketings by growers. Meanwhile, 
sales of holiday items bolstered vol- 
ume at most establishments, and some 
observers were of the opinion that 
1954 wasn’t too bad a year and they 
looked for business to give a good 
account of itself during 1955. 


Quotations Dec. 31: Spring high 
gluten $7.90@8, short patent $7.40 
@7.50, standard $7.35@7.45, first 


clear $6.90@7; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.95@7.05, standard $6 85@6.95; 
soft winter western $5.75@6, nearby 
$5.35 @5.50. 


Boston: Flour quotations in the lo- 
cal market were highly irregular last 
week, but the wide fluctuation was 
mainly due to the primary market 
action. Springs finished unchanged to 
4¢ net higher after an early peak 
gain of 8¢. Hard winters scored an 
early rise of about 3¢ which was 
followed by a market reaction and 
they finally closed 2@3¢ net lower 
for the week. High ratios featured the 
soft wheat flours with a 40¢ rise, but 
other grades were relatively un- 
changed. 

Trading locally was held for the 
most part to scattered purchases of 
small lots for immediate needs. Most 
buyers held to the sidelines which 
was not unusual for the closing week 
of the year. Smaller independent op- 
erators kept inventories at an abso- 
lute minimum, particularly the un- 
incorporated houses which would be 
assessable for floor stocks on the 
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closing day of the year, that is those 
operating in Boston proper. 

Quotations Dec. 31: Spring short 
patents $7.44@7.54, standards $7.34@ 
7.44, high gluten $7.89@7.99, first 
clears $6.72@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $7.06@7.16, standards $6.86 
@6.96; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67 
@6.97, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.82@6.07, high ratio $6.82@8.32; 
family $8.42. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were very 
small last week in Pittsburgh and the 
tri-state area. Only the most urgent 
needs were bought for immediate 
deliveries. Springs and hards and all 
patents had small sale. 

An increase of 25¢ on soft wheat 
cake flour recently with protection 


for one day at the old price found 
few buyers because this locality 
bought very heavily of soft wheat 
flour several months ago and still 


has a quantity on commitments made 
then at much lower prices. 

Family patents also failed to find 
any market the past week as inven- 
tories took the time of most estab- 
lishments and little time was found 
for salesmen or quotation inquiries. 

Directions were slow to good. 

Quotations Dec. 31: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.71@6.87, medium 
patent $6.79@6.92, short patent $6.89 
@6.97; standard spring patent $7.14 
@7.38, medium patent $7.19@7.43, 
short patent $7.29@7.48, clears $6.38 
@7.01, high gluten $7.69@7.93; fam- 
ily patents, advertised brands $8@ 
8.30, other brands $7.60@7.88, pastry 


and cake flours $6.28@8.24. 
South 
New Orleans: Typical of the holi- 


day season, flour business was excep- 
tionally quiet last week with very 
little interest being shown and sales 
at a minimum. Hard winters enjoyed 
the bulk of the very poor demand, in 
quantities ranging from one to three 
cars, which represented some replace- 
ment business together with buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. A slight re- 
cession on northern spring wheat 
prices brought out a few moderate 
amounts for 120-day shipment. How- 
ever, buying on this type of flour 
was limited. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
no interest in following the advance 
on soft winters and, as a result, sales 
on this type were practically nil. This 
trade in general is contracted ahead 
for at least 60 days. Cake flour sales 
received no boost from the advance 
in prices, although deliveries on this 
type of flour have been quite good- 
during the month of December. 

Bakers and jobbers were most ac- 
tive, in a moderate way. 

Shipping directions continue to hold 
up very well and are about as ex- 
pected. Stocks on hand continue to 
decline, probably due to year-end in- 
ventories, and are now about normal. 

Export flour sales were at a very 
low ebb during the past week with 
only minimum amounts being worked 
to Latin American countries. No Eu- 
ropean sales reported. 

Quotations Dec. 31, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.50@6.70, 
standard $6.35@6.50, first clear $5.25 
@5.65; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7@7.15, standard $6.75 @7.10, 
first clear $6.10@6.80, high gluten 
$7.45@7.70; soft wheat short patent 
$5.80@6.10, straight $5.45@5.70, first 
clear $5.75@6.10, high ratio cake 
$6.10@6.50; Pacific Coast $7.10@7.35, 


pastry $6.50@6.60. 
Pacific Coast 
Portland: Flour markets were 


quiet last week with the usual sea- 
sonal dullness prevailing. Mill grind- 
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ings were down for the week due to 
the holiday season. Some domestic 
bookings were being made, but buy- 
ers were not concerned with their 
future supplies in view of the large 
amount of wheat in the area. 

Limited export bookings are being 
made, and occasionally there is some 
Army flour business. Broad export 
outlets are still lacking. 

Flour prices worked lower last 
week, being quoted Dec. 31 at: High 
gluten $7.55, all Montana $7.40, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.56, Bluestem 
bakers $7.27, cake $7.41, pastry $6.51, 
pie $6.11, whole wheat 100% $6.83, 
graham $6.42, cracked wheat $6.11. 


Seattle: The flour market was 
without feature, and no trading was 
reported. With two short weeks due 
to the holidays, production was down 
substantially, and sales personnel in 
the flour trade reported that there 
was nothing of consequence to com- 
ment on. Quotations Dec. 31: family 
patent $8.10, bluestem $7.32, bakery 
$7.61, pastry $6.46. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The 
millers are now quoting national 
flour of 80% extraction at 95/- 280 Ib. 
with additions for outer zone deliv- 
eries, a price equivalent to $13.30 at 
the official rate of exchange of $2.80 
to the pound sterling. This reduction 
makes it more difficult for imported 
supplies to compete. A strengthening 
factor on the market was the firmer 
price for millfeeds. 

Lower extraction whiter flour holds 
steady at 99/- sack 280 lb., equivalent 
to $13.86. However, by far the great- 
er demand is for national because the 
incidence of the government’s subsidy 
to bakers allows the production of a 
much cheaper loaf. 

The demand for imported brands 
is slow, and importers report difficul- 
ty in raising interest. 

Other markets available to Cana- 
dian flour take regular amounts, but 
there is none of the special business 
needed to cover the industry’s full 
productive capacity. This is particu- 
larly-damaging to the smaller mills. 

The domestic market is_ steady, 
though the pre-Christmas rush built 
up inventories. Competition continues 
intense. Quotations Jan 1: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11@ 
11.50, less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
showing only small activity and no 
major sales have been made. Quota- 
tions. Jan. 1: Exports $3.75 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat is holding its price 
and a trickle is being attracted off 
the farms. Quotations Jan. 1: $1.50 
@1.52 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Domestic and export 
trade in flour continues fairly good, 
and mills worked 167,000 bbl. for ex- 
port in the week ended Dec. 31 and 
of this 61,000 bbl. went to TWA pur- 
chasers. Prices are holding firm. Quo- 
tations Dec. 30: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Cohimbia boundary 
$11@11.60; second patents $10.50@ 
11.20, second patents to bakers $9.65 
@9.95. All prices cash carlots. 


British 


Vancouver: Flour exporters work- 
ing out of this port were mainly 
concerned last week with the re- 
port from Manila to the effect that 
the president of the Philippines had 
ordered immediate application of the 
new Cassava Flour Law. (A story on 
this development appears elsewhere 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





















Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 1f8t. Louis Buffalo 
. ot B.C RTE ere $...@ $6.82@8.08 $...@... $...@ $ @ 8.30 
Rerie Cop. POCOME .66cbcasctentss 6.80@7.15 .@ a .@ 
Spring high gluten ......sessees --@ a a 7.85 @8.00 
a ie ee eee Se @ -@ 
ee, ee errr eae 6.60@7.05 a @ 
pees GOS GORE ic. cc ancatesvccse 6.00 @6.45 a @.. 
Hard winter famiiy . @8.15 6.55 @7.80 @8.00 
Hard winter short 6.32@6.70 a 6.30@6.35 76.50 
Hard winter standard 5.22 @6.60 a 6.20@6.25 6.35 
Hard winter first clear a 5.00 @5.10 @5.60 -6.03@6 
Soft winter family ........... ‘ a a .@6.95 -@ 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.06@7.82 a a a 8.24@ 
Soft winter standard 6.36@7 12 a a a 7.39 @7.¢ 
Soft winter straight @ ‘ @ a“ @5.90 6.21@6 
Soft winter first clear 5.70@6.01 a a #65.40 5.51@ 
Rye flour, white ....... 4.85@4.95 4.55@4.60 a @5.18 5.49@5.55 
Rye flour, dark od eins 3.55@4.20 3.80@3.85 a @4.43 4.70@ 
Granular blend, bulk @7.25 a a a a 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
a ee Biante Bi. Ee sen ee @8.42 $8.00@8.30 $...@ 
Spring high gluten 7.87@7.97 7.90@8.00 7,.89@7.99 sin . 7.45@7.70 
Spring short TE ea eee -.@ 7.40@7.50 7.44@7.54 7.29@7.48 7.00@7.15 
Spring standard 7.32@7.42 7.35@7.45 7.34@7.44 7.14@7.38 6.75@7.10 
Spring first clear ...... 6.70@7.05 6.90@7.00 6.72@7.02 6.38@7.61 6.10@6.80 
Hard winter high gluten Ae @ ace 5 en 7.69@7.93 @ 
Hard winter short 7.05@7.15 6.95@7.05 7.06@7.16 6.89@6.97 6.50@6.70 
Hard winter standard 6.85@6.95 6.85@6.95 6.86@6.96 6.71@6.87 6.35@6.50 
Hard winter first clear : @ @ @ @ 5.25@5.65 
Soft winter short patent @ .@ a a 5.80 @6.16 
Soft winter straight 5.80@6.10 “a ».82@6.07 a 5.45 @5.70 
Soft winter first clear ...... a @ @ @. 5.75 @6.10 
Rye flour, white 5.25@5.40 5.20@5.30 @ 5.05@5.31 @.. 
Rye flour, dark ......:.. a ‘ -@ @ 4.30@4.81 a 
Semolina blend, bulk .. : 8.32@8.42 @ @ -» @8AT a 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent ot TITe cfr, Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
Bluestem ia nee - @17.32 Bakers 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades . @7.61 Winter exportst @ 3.75 @ 
Pastry ; -@6.46 
*100-lb. papers. +100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots, 


prompt delivery, ton, pa 


Chicago 


Bran $45.00 @46.00 
Standard midds 17.50@48.00 
Flour midds 50.00 @50.50 
Red dog 51.00 @51.50 
Kansas City 
Bran $41.00@41.50 
Shorts 15.00 @45.50 
Mill run @.. 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


summarized from the 
in 100-lb. s 


cked 


Minneapolis 
$42.50@43.00 
43.50@44.00 
46.00 @47.00 
48.00 @49.00 
St. Louis 
$45.25 @45.75 
49.25 @49.75 


a 


Bran 


$53.00 @ 56.00 
14.00@49.00 


acks, 


Buffalo 


market reviews, 
f.o.b 


at 


ar 


e 


based on « 


indicated points 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


$48.50@49.25 § -@54.00 $ as 
49.00 @50.50 @57.00 @5 
§3.00@54.25 oo wee @ 
53.25@54.00 . @61.00 a 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seatt 
$ @50.00 $51.25@651.75 $ a 
53.00@53.50 54.50@55.00 a 
a a a4 
Shorts Middlings 


$ 


56.00 @ 


57.00 


46.000 51.00 


$61.00 @63.00 


51.00@ 55.00 


6.00 
8.00 


le 


5.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec 


Dec 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 


29 
30 


° 


Closing grain futures quotations tn leading markets in cents per bushel: 





Minneapolis 

May July Mar. 

243% 236% 

2445 237% 

243% 236% 

243% 237 

243% 236% 
—CORN 
——Chicago 

Mar. May July 

157 159 160 

157% 159% 160% 

156% 158% 160 

155% 157% 159% 

155% 157% 159% 


WHEAT 
Chicago— 
May 


July 


215% 





217% 

214% 

216% 

215% 

Chicago 

Mar. May 
116% 119% 
118% 121% 
119% 122% 
119% 122% 
119% 122% 








y FLAXSEED 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Sept Mar May July Mar. May 
hard hard hard 
217% 231% 219% 331% 
219% 232% 221% 331% 
216% 231% 219% 331% 
218% 232% 220% 331% 
217% 231% 220% 331% 
RYE OATS 
Winnipeg Mpls. Chicago Mpts 
May July May Mar May May 
HOLIDAY 127% 8&0 76% 71% 
112% 117% 129 80% 76% 72% 
113% 118% 130% 19% 76% 71% 
112% 117% 130 78% 75% 71% 
113% 117% 130 78% 75% 701 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 














of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), Dec. 25, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— r-——Corn— P Oats— Rye— -~Barley 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 

Baltimore 5,326 4,473 2,768 3,115 22 48 11 110 

Boston 603 3 

Buffalo .. 16,301 14,865 7,406 4,584 2,813 3,751 647 167 1,350 889 
Afloat 12,234 4,587 2,015 2,179 165 563 . 1,674 263 

Chicago 11,835 15,249 10,529 5,729 1,610 3,498 6,741 4,011 429 874 
A float 716 266 1,697 1,055 1,014 5,342 

Duluth 28,003 35,949 4,494 1,781 3,931 1,428 779 684 5,383 1,662 
Afloat 2,335 ~_ as - . 

Enid 50, 41,309 25 , ‘2 

Ft. Worth 35 16,994 248 248 393 372 19 10 36 20 

Galveston , 3.665 R év ‘ 

Hutchinson 27,83 22,876 

Indianapolis 4,393 3,483 3,551 1,694 160 258 7 

Kansas City 36,773 35,498 2,594 2,417 124 109 155 144 29 22 

Milwaukee 3,128 3,058 495 117 751 227 1,302 2,419 

Minneapolis 29,862 24,735 1,896 65,973 5,321 4,250 634 435 4,084 3,727 

New Orleans 1,752 675 340 37 63 14 212 8 5 ; 

New York 2,742 1,459 231 131 - ‘ : 19 1 
A float 16,377 17,050 ne ee ‘ 

Omaha 17,253 17,023 3,520 3,714 1,321 818 3 15 8 38 

Peoria .....-> 1,066 811 451 211 77 6 im pa 104 

Philadelphia 2,487 2,244 831 6557 4 . 4 P 150 q 

Sioux City 2,085 1,161 2,046 817 239 214 ee 10 oe 13 

St. Joseph 19,013 5,472 1,721 1,168 314 316 om oe 35 51 

St. Louis 10,425 4,312 3,293 3,097 225 422 16 50 109 99 

Wichita ....cccces 22,677 17,762 ee 27 . eo. oe. ee 
TOCA .ccccccsice 364,248 294,979 50,119 38,021 17,533 10,738 10,835 10,875 14,610 10,301 














“GOOD WILL TO ALL”—This was the theme of a 
party, held Dec. 10 at the St. Nicholas Hotel in Spring- 
field, Ill., sponsored by the Association of Feed Sales 
Managers. Special guests for the evening were several 
professors and their wives from the college of agricul- 
ture and the college of veterinary medicine from the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Some of the men attending 
are shown on the picture. Only the men are identified. 
Top row, left to right: Ted Myren, Faultless Milling Co.. 
Springfield; L. F. Rolf, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury; E. S. 
Roth, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury; E. B. Corley, Staley 
Milling Co., East St. Louis; Dr. Robert Graham, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. L. E. Card, University of Mlinois; 
Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa; E. V. 
Stevenson, Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, IL; I, E. 
Harrod, Allied Mills, Decatur. Second row from top, left 


K. C. Daniels, 
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witn.. 123. 





Louis: 


to right: M. D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield; 
Prof. J. H. Byers, University of Illinois; George Nickel, 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield; Prof. H. M. Scott, 
University of Illinois; W. H. Hinkle, Faultless Milling 
Co., Springfield; Quintin Siemer, Siemer Milling Co., 
Teutopolis, and president of the Illinois Feed Assn.; 
Charles A. Steinhauer, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Thomas Staley, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Robert Fischer, Beardstown Mills, Beardstown; and 
Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Front, left to right, the men are: Dean Clark, Grain & 
Feed Journals, secretary of the Illinois Feed Assn., Chi- 
cago; Prof. J. O. Alberts, University of Illinois; Prof. S. P. 
Mistry, University of Illinois; Prof. B. C. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; W. H. Wilson, Dixie Mills, East St. 
and Prof. H. H. Draper. University of Illinois. 


Sito. 





in this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller.) 

Sales to other parts of the Far 
East are reported fair. Hong Kong 


buying is apparently holding its own. 
Canadian mills are interested in the 
reports that the federal government 
will allocate some $600,000 for the 
movement of flour into Ceylon under 
the Colombo Plan. Canadian ship- 
pers would like to see an open mar- 
ket in Ceylon, but in order to meet 
the strong competition from Euro- 
pean and also Australian mills, it is 
reported they must be prepared to 


offer around £30 c. & f. a ton and 
take sterling payment, something 
which does not appear feasible at 
present. é 

The domestic flour market is 


steady with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: first patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in 98's cottons; bakers 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 


flour $14.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Interest of buyers re- 
mained light, and prices, though re- 
sisted by buyers, were quoted about 
the same as a week earlier on Jan. 
3. An easier undertone was apparent. 
Quotations: Bran $42.50@43, stand- 
ard midds. $43.50@44, flour midds. 
$46 @47, red dog $48@49. 

Kansas City: In the holiday period 
which ended last weekend prices of 
millfeed held rather steady, with 
buying interest moderate to good and 
Offerings fair. On Jan. 3, bran held 
to $41@41.50 sacked, Kansas City, 
and shorts $45@45.50 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices climbed 
last week, with bran up $1.50 and 
shorts $1. Jobbers took the bulk of 
available supplies with mixers taking 
the rest. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dec. 31: Bran $41@41.50, shorts 
$45 @ 45.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was im- 
proved last week, with supplies about 
offsetting the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Dec. 31: Bran 
$41@41.50, shorts $45.25@45.75. Bran 
advanced $1.75 ton and shorts $2 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Fort Worth: Seemingly little af- 
fected by the holiday conditions, de- 
mand was good last week, while offer- 
ings were light. Quotations Dec. 30: 
Bran $50, gray shorts $53@53.50, 
delivered Texas common points; about 
$1.50 higher on both, compared with 
one week previous. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with bran $2 ton higher and 
shorts $2.50 per ton higher. Supplies 
of bran were adequate, but shorts 
supplies were scarce. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Dec. 30: Bran $41 
@41.50, gray shorts $45.50@46. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were in 
fair demand last week and prices 
closed $2 higher on both bran and 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $43.50@44.50, millrun $45.63@ 
46.63, shorts $47.75@48.75. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

St. Louis: Offerings were light last 
week but were equal to demand, 
which also was light. Quotations Dec. 
30: Bran $45.25@45.75, shorts $49.25, 
@49.75, St. Louis switching limits. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales slack- 
ened to a slow pace last week. The 
retail trade kept out of the market 
after the previous week’s active de- 
mand. Supplies were plentiful. Quota- 


tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
31: Bran $53.40@53.80, standard 
midds. $53.80@55.40, flour midds. 


$56.30@57.90, red dog $58.30@59.40. 

Buffalo: Demand from large mixers 
improved last week, especially for 
bran. Inquiries from small country 
mixers was still light because of in- 
ventory situations, but this was ex- 
pected to improve this week. Demand 
for dairy feeds is increasing but 
poultry interest continues slow. Bran 
was up $1 a ton in the face of stepped 


up running time. Middlings, reflecting ; 


the poor poultry outlook, were down 
$1. Heavy feeds were unchanged. Ca- 
nadian offerings have slowed to a 
trickle, and some sales of bran and 
middlings were made from Buffalo 
to the New England area. Quotations 
Dec. 30: Bran $48.50@49.25, stand- 
ard midds. $49@50.50, flour midds. 
$53 @54.25, red dog $53.25@54. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market gave a steady performance 
in the final week of the old year. 
Dealings followed the familiar quiet 
pattern of recent weeks and no real 
improvement in demand was expect- 
ed unless costs undergo a downward 
revision. The Dec. 31 quotations were 
unchanged from the previous week: 
Bran $54, standard midds. $57, red 
dog $61. 

Boston: Trading was very dull in 
the local millfeed market last week, 
a not unusual trend in the final week 
of the year. While offerings were 
comparatively light, they were also 
more than sufficient for the average 
buyer’s requirements. Both bran and 
middlings closed $1 lower. Quotations 
Dec. 31: Standard bran $56, midds. 
$58. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 
last week, with the market firmer 
and more active, especially in Cali- 
fornia business. Mills are booked well 
into January. Plants are operating 
to capacity six days a week, with 
New Year’s Holiday an exception. 
Some plants are working seven. Quo- 
tations Dec. 31: Red bran and mill- 
run $43, midds. $48. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds $55.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
strengthened slightly in the early 
part of last week, although prices 
remained fairly steady. Bran and 
shorts both gained approximately $1 
in the week, with bran slightly 
stronger. By New Year’s eve, inter- 
est had lessened and sales were at 
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a minimum as mixers and jobbers 
prepared to relax over the holidays. 
Quotations Dec. 31: Bran $51.25@ 
51.75, shorts $54.50@55. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with millers reporting good 
shipping instructions on outstanding 
contracts and no new sales of any 
consequence. The market was quiet 
and firm at $45 ton delivered com- 
mon transit points. Local demand was 
good and California inquiry was im- 
proved. There is no prospect at the 
moment for improvement in the grind 
after the turn of the year. 


Portland: Quotations Dec. 31: mill 
run $43, middlings $48 ton. 
Chicago: A firm market, with 


slightly stronger prices, prevailed for 
millfeeds in the final week of 1954 
in the central states. Flour milling 
time was short during the holiday 
season and supplies of millfeeds were 
not pressing. Too, demand from feed 
manufacturers was said to be some- 
what improved. Quotations Jan. 3: 
bran $45@46, standard midds. $47.50 
@48, flour midds. $50@50.50, red 
dog $51@51.50. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeed continues good with the out- 
put from western mills moving into 
eastern Canada and the New England 
states. Some small lots are moving 
from Alberta mills to British Colum- 
bia feeders, but sales within the 
three prairie provinces are small. 
Quotations Dec. 31: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $44@49, shorts $46@51, midds. 
$51@55. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Interest, domes- 
tic and export, is small at year end. 
Supplies are sufficient to cover the 
limited demand. Quotations Jan. 1: 
Bran $53@56, shorts $56@57, midds. 
$61@63, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: There was some im- 
provement the end of last week in 
millfeed supplies, both from prairie 
and local mills. Prices were also easi- 
er and down about $2 a ton. Mid- 
dlings however, continue in very short 
supply. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$51, shorts $53, midds. $60 (nominal). 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Trade was light be- 
tween holidays, and prices moved up 
10¢ sack, reflecting a higher rye 
grain market. Quotations Dec. 31: 
Pure white rye $4.55@4.60, medium 
rye $435@4.40, dark rye $3.80G 
3.85. 

Philadelphia: A limited expansion 
in bookings materialized on the local 
market last week, but it was report- 
ed that most of these transactions 
were in the hand-to-mouth category, 
representing only hand-to-mouth op- 
erations by those whose declining 
stocks had dictated action. Mill rep- 
resentatives said that the trade con- 
tinued to hold out for lower prices 
The Dec. 31 quotation on rye white 
of $5.20@5.30 was unchanged from 
that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
very small last week. Directions were 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Dec. 31: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.05@5.31, medium $4.75@ 
5.11, dark $4.30@4.81, blended $6.49 
@6.60, rye meal $4.55@4.73, 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved up 10¢ 
last week and sales were better than 
average. Quotations Dec. 30: White 
rye $5.45@5.55, medium rye $5.25@ 
5.35, dark rye $4.70@4.80. 

New York: Rye flour bookings ex- 
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panded to a fair degree late last 
week before a 10¢ advance. Supplies 
were taken up at moderate mill dis- 
counts. Pure white patents quoted 
Dec. 31, $5.25@5.40. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
an average of around 10¢ sack in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Jan. 1 and a small amount of 
business was booked in advance of 
the upturn. Quotations Jan. 1: white 
patent rye $4.85@4.95, medium $4.65 
@4.75, dark $3.55@4.20. 

Portland: White patent $6.55, pure 
dark rye $5.80 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were reported good last week. 
Quotations Dec. 30: Pure white $5.18, 


medium $4.98, dark $4.43, rye meal 
$4.68. 
Oatmeal 
Winnipeg: Production of rolled 


oats and oatmeal in western Canada 
continues on a good scale to meet 
the sustained demand largely for do- 
mestic account. Prices are firm. Quo- 
tations Dec. 31: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.50@5.70, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.45@6.55. All prices cash car- 
lots 
Toronto-Montreal: The regular sea- 
sonal demand remains good, and there 
are no complaints. Quotations Jan. 1: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.80, 
oatmeal in 98-Ib. cottons $6.95, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF 


fF LIFE 


Vancouver Flour Export 


Clearances Decline 


VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of flour from this port in November 
were 194,216 bbl. showing a drop 
from the previous month’s figure of 
256,281 bbl. For the first 11 months 
of the year clearances amounted to 
2,616,741 bbl. which also is down 
from the same period in 1953 when 
2,868,445 bbl. were moved. 

November saw increases in ship- 
ments to Japan and the Straits Set- 
tlements and declines to Hong Kong, 
Central America and the Philippine 
Islands. Following are the month’s 
clearances: Philippines, 96,808 bbl.; 
Japan, 21,545; Central America, 19,- 
124; Hong Kong, 16,210; Straits Set- 


tlements, 13,651; West Indies, 8,936; 
Colombia, 7,091; Panama, 4,846; 
Thailand, 4,031; Peru, 1,531, and 
South America, 143 bbl. 
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U.S. Wheat, Flour To Aid 
Europe's Flood Victims 


GENEVA — Wheat, flour, beans, 
corn, cottonseed oil and butter are 
among the principal foodstuffs which 
are being distributed by the U.S. as 
gifts to victims of recent Danube 
Valley floods, most of them residents 
of places behind the Iron Curtain. 
Distribution of these foods and medi- 
cine was begun Dec. 27. 

It is said to be the first time since 
the immediate post-war period that 
any of the East European Communist 
regimes have been willing to accept 
disaster aid from the West. 

The current distribution was or- 
ganized by the League of Red Cross 
Societies and about 68,000 tons of 
supplies will be given out. Hungary 
and Yugoslavia will get the largest 
allotments, but East Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and West Ger- 
many will also receive substantial 
portions. 





Wheat Researchers 
To Meet Jan. 19-21 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Wheat 
researchers from 15 states and Can- 
ada will meet Jan. 19-21 for a con- 
ference at Kansas State College, ac- 
cording to Dr. H. H. Laude, head of 
the Kansas State agronomy depart- 
ment. 

The scientists’ last conference was 
held five years ago at Stillwater, 
Okla. At the meeting here, the sci- 
entists will review research work 
done since then, and they will dis- 
cuss research needed in the immedi- 
ate future on hard red winter wheat. 

Among those present will be offi- 
cials and scientists of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture who are con- 
cerned with wheat research. 

Panels of scientists will discuss 
such subjects as virus diseases of 
wheat, smut and minor diseases; 
rust; hardiness to cold, heat and 
drouth; fertilizers and wheat breed- 
ing programs. 

Papers reporting on wheat re- 
search will be presented by staff 
members of various colleges. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Hard Red Winter Wheat Committee, 
which is made up of 25 regional ex- 
periment station researchers from 11 
states producing hard red winter 
wheat. 











FIRST BEANS AT CENTRAL SOYA PLANT—This mid-river view of the 


aotiy 


new Chattanooga, Tenn., plant of Central Soya Co. and McMillen Feed Mills 
shows the completed grain storage facilities, the marine elevator and over- 
land conveyor, and the first barge of soybeans to arrive at the plant. The 
new barge, shown above in unloading position, is in use for the first time. 
The soybeans it carries represent the first barge-load ever received in Chat- 
tanooga and the first shipment ever made from its origin point, Hickman, Ky. 
The river elevating unit is 400 ft. from the 38 poured concrete silos that are 
arranged in a U-shape and appear in the background. 
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CHASE PARTY —The above picture was taken recently at the annual 
Quarter Century Club party of Chase Bag Co. employees, held in Minneapolis. 
From left to right are John R. Hale, manager of the Chase office in Minne- 
apolis; Robert N. Conners, Chicago, executive vice president of Chase, who 
presented bonds to three Chase employees who retired Jan. 1; Kate Erpelding, 
who retired after 50 years with the firm; Gus Martin, who retired after 42 
years of service, and George Beauchamp, who retired after 44 years with 


Chase. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Ben Hargis and Thomas Boyd of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. sales staff 
in Kansas City were in Minneapolis 
last week attending a sales confer- 
ence of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co, 

* 

W. B. Raymond, formerly in sales 
for Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Standard Milling Company and other 
flour mills, was elected in November 
to the presidency of Checks, Inc. This 
firm is licensor for the National Bon- 
dified Money Order System, whose 
licensees are corporations formed for 
the purpose of distributing and sell- 
ing Bondified Money Orders in the 
major cities of the U.S. 


John T, Sherry, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, has been elected president of 
the Shadyside Boys Club of Pitts- 
burgh, a member of the National 
Boys Club. 

* 


A, J. Sowden, vice president and 
treasurer, the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, was a visitor 
in the Millers National Federation's 
Chicago offices one day last week. 

* 

Jerry E. Bermel, son of E. J. Ber- 
mel, Pittsburgh flour broker, has been 
commissioned as a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Air Force. Lt. Bermel was re- 
cently married to Carol Reagle and 
they will make their home at Waco, 
Texas. 

oe 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
of the bakery division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc, returned from California 
this week after an extended trip to 
the company’s Southwestern and Los 
Angeles offices. 

a 

David W. Bell, son of Charles H. 
Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Bell, was mar- 


ried to Josephine Kimberly Smith, 
Neenah, Wis., on Dec. 28, in Chicago. 
The couple will make its home in 
Jacksonville, Fla., where Mr. Bell is 
serving as a second lieutenant in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


. 

J. A. McBride, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer, Omar, Inc., Omaha, has been 
appointed vice chairman of the so- 
cial security committee of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 

7 


Charles B. Read, 63, who will re- 
tire Jan. 31 as general manager of 
all operations of the shredded wheat 
plant of the National Biscuit Co. in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., has applied to 
the city council for appointment to 
the post of city manager of Niagara 
Falls. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L. Dannen 
are the parents of twin daughters 
born Dec. 22 at Missouri Methodist 
Hospital in St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Dan- 
nen is president of Dannen Mills. The 
babies have been named Debra Lee 
and Patricia Lynn. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dannen also are the parents of two 
sons, Kent, 8, and Douglas, 4 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


British Columbia Grain 
Export Shipments Down 


VANCOUVER — Exports of grain 
from British Columbia ports for the 
crop year to Dec. 31 were estimated 
around 38,000,000 bu., which com- 
pares with 56,000,000 bu. the previous 
year. However, due to the shortage 
of ships, there is expected to be a 
fair carryover of December bookings 
into January and loadings for the 
first month in the new year are ex- 
pected to be around 12,000,000 bu. 

Bookings for February so far are 
reported good. 
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Plans Announced for — 
Machinery Group's 
Meeting Feb. 7-8 


NEW YORK—lIndustry leaders and 
production experts will be on the pro- 
gram when the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. holds 
its annual meeting Feb. 7-8 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

Raymond J. Walter, executive sec- 
retary, New York, announces that 
several feed manufacturing execu- 
tives and production men will address 
the machinery manufacturers. 

Scheduled for the first day, Mon- 
day, Feb. 7, are general association 
business, the “status of the industry” 
luncheon, and a discussion of techni- 
cal engineering problems. 

Representatives of the feed manu- 
facturing industry will speak at the 
morning session Feb. 8. The speaker 
at the industry-wide luncheon Feb. 8 
will be J. D. Sykes, vice president of 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and 
former chairman of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. A produc- 
tion engineering panel is planned for 
the afternoon and the association 
banquet will be held in the evening. 

Included among the speakers at the 
Feb. 8 sessions will be Eugene Ge- 
hrig, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, who 
will discuss preventive maintenance, 
and J. P. Corcoran, engineer, Mill Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau. The 
names of other feed industry speak- 
ers will be announced later. 

Meanwhile, additional members are 
being sought for the GPMMA, and 
each present member has been asked 
to try to obtain at least one new 
member prior to the annual meeting. 


——=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Barley Group Changes 
Name of Organization 


MILWAUKEE — At its annual 
meeting held in Milwaukee recently, 
members of the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Assn. voted to change the 
name of this group to Malting Barley 
Improvement Assn. 

The original name was adopted in 
1945 when the association was organ- 
ized, Since that time the barley im- 
provement program has been carried 
on in seven midwest states: North 





Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and 
Iowa. 


In 1953 and 1954, field studies of 
Hannchen and other varieties of 2- 
row barley grown under irrigation 
in Montana were made. These field 
tests appear promising, so far as 
yields are concerned. 

Experimental malting and pilot 
brewing tests on these Montana bar- 
leys are being made. 

Other areas in which members of 
the group are interested include the 
winter barley growing areas of the 
Southwest; Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas and in some of the 
central and eastern states, as well as 
the important areas of barley pro- 
duction in the western states. 

The association elected A. B. Hess- 
burg, vice president, Froedtert Malt 
Corp., Milwaukee, as president, suc- 
ceeding Herbert H. Ladish, president, 
Ladish Malting Co., Milwaukee. 

Other officers elected are as fol- 
lows: Vice presidents, J. G. Shakman, 
executive vice president, Pabst Brew- 
ing Co., Chicago; Stuart Seidl, vice 
president, Rahr Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis; Treasurer, Walter G. Zinn, 
president, Zinn Malting Co., Mil- 
waukee; Assistant treasurer, Arthur 
E. Ladish, vice president, Ladish 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, and secre- 
tary, Thelma T. Richards. 
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W. H. Barrows 


BECOMES DISTRICT MANAGER— 
W. H. Barrows has been appointed 
New England district manager by 
Arkell & Smiths, manufacturers of 
multiwall and specialty bags. Mr. 
Barrows, formerly a sales representa- 
tive in the New England area, is a 
graduate of the University of Maine. 
He will make his headquarters in 
the Statler Office Bidg., Boston. 





Milwaukee Grain 
Receipts Reported 


MILWAUKEE — Shipments of 
grain into Milwaukee by boat in 1954 
were the second largest in the last 
six years, according to James G. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange. However, shipments 
from the city were only the fourth 
largest. 

Receipts, mostly from Fort William 
and Port Arthur, amounted to 12,- 
696,000 bu., compared with 16,654,- 
000 bu. in 1953. 

Barley for Milwaukee malting 
plants accounted for a large part of 
the receipts. Wheat volume was about 
the same as in the previous year, 
while inshipments of rye were much 
smaller. 

Principal shipments by boat from 
Milwaukee were wheat to Buffalo 
and corn to Canada. 


Washington-Idaho 
Wheat Growers 


Form New Group 


SPOKANE, WASH. — The Wash. 
ington-Idaho Wheat League divorced 
itself from its parent organization, 
The Washington State Farm Bureau, 
here recently, dissolved and then 
reorganized as the Washington Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers. 

Efforts to effect the separation 
have been carried on for more than 
a year. John Stephenson, Benge, 
Wash., newly elected president of the 
association, said the new group will 
concentrate its first year efforts on 
building up strong county organiza- 
tions. There are more than 8,000 
wheat farmers in the state eligible 
to join. 

In a series of resolutions adopted 
at the ‘organization meeting the 
group recommended “earnest consid- 
eration be given a national multiple 
price system for wheat.” 

Other officers are Donald Moos, 
Edwall, Wash., first vice president, 
and Edgar L. Smith, St. John, second 
vice president. Ken Parks, Fairfield, 
was named temporary secretary. 


Texas Group to 
Study Wind Erosion 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—A committee 
appointed by the Texas Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts recent- 
ly met in Lubbock to formulate a 
plan to combat wind erosion in West 
Texas. 

The officials said they hoped that 
a concentrated effort by government 
and state agricultural agencies and 
landowners could devise methods to 
successfully bring blowing losses to 
a standstill. They pointed out that 
such erosion was a costly loss if 
allowed to continue. 

Agencies represented at the meet- 
ing were Soil Conservation Service, 
Extension Service and Experiment 
Stations, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Control Board, Farm and Home 
Administration and Texas Techno- 
logical College. 

Because of clean-till crops and the 
long drouth, soil losses have increased 
during the last three years. Much 
land in the sandier sections has been 
permanently damaged, and even 
some irrigated land blew during the 
spring months. 








FULTON SCHOLARS—The four Kansas State College flour and feed milling 
students who are enrolled under scholarships provided by the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills are shown above. The scholarships provide $400 annually to four 
students enrolled in the department of flour and feed milling industries at 
Kansas State. Front row, left to right, are Robert L. Shipp, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; Bert L. Curry, Prescott, Kansas, and Richard R. Robertson, Brownstown, 
Ind. In the rear is Ronald J. Eber, Kansas City. 
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ARKANSAS TRAVELER — Walter 
C. Berger (left) associate director of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Washington, was made an “Arkansas 


Traveler” in Little Rock recently 
when he was presented with the 
state’s award for -distinguished visit- 
ors by James Dunaway, secretary of 
the Arkansas Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Mr. Berger addressed a meet- 
ing of all Arkansas county agents 
and was presented with the travelers’ 
award at a dinner for the agents 
sponsored by the feed group. 





Wheat Fertilization 


STILLWATER, OKLA.— The re- 
sponse of wheat to fertilizer was 
very good last year in most sections 
vf Oklahoma, according to Oklahoma 
A&M College. In the northeastern 
section of the state, an average of 
the college’s demonstrations showed 
$5 returned at harvest for each $1 
invested in fertilizer. In the central 
section the return was $5.60, and in 
the western section the average re- 
curn was $5.30 for each $1 invested 
in fertilizer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rice Acreage, Market 


Control Plan Issued 


WASHINGTON—A national rice 
acreage allotment of 1,859,099 acres 
and marketing quotas for the 1955 
rice crop based on this acreage have 
been announced by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. He also 
announced Jan. 28 as the date for a 
referendum among rice producers to 
determine whether or not quotas will 
be in effect for 1955. 

A total current supply more than 
17% above the normal supply makes 
it mandatory under the law to estab- 
lish acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas. 

The 1955 national acreage allot- 
ment of 1,859,099 acres is 24.7% less 
than the estimated 1954 rice plant- 
ings of 2,467,000 acres but only about 
11% below the five-year average of 
USS. rice plantings. The division of the 
allotment among Arkansas, Arizona, 
California, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas will be an- 
nounced soon. 

The 1955 national acreage allot- 
ment if yields are normal should pro- 
duce a crop of 44,135,000 ewt. for the 
1955-56 marketing year. This quan- 
tity with the carryover of 14 million 
hundredweight would equal the nor- 
mal supply which has been deter- 
mined at 58,135,000 cwt. for the 1955- 
56 marketing year. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ILLINOIS APPOINTMENT 

FARMER CITY, ILL.—Arthur Mc- 
Carthy, for the past seven years 
buyer for the Central Soya Co. at 
Gibson City, Ill., has been named 
manager of the McCord Elevator in 
Farmer City, Il. 
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Stock Market Picture 


rHE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Dec. Jan. 
on ’ 
i, 


3, 
1954-55 1954 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, In« 10% 26 37% 
Allis-Chalmers 4% 45% %WH 7 
Pfd. $3.25 124% 103 121% 
Am. Cyanamid 54% 43% 364% MH 
Ptd. 114% 105% 113% 114% 
A-D-M Co. 5% 32% 43% 43% 
Borden 74% 57% 664% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co 1054 20%, 27%, 30% 
Pfd. $5.50 105%4 90% 103 105%%4 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 74% 387 $444 
Cream of Wheat 30% 26% 29% 
Dow Chemical 13% 33% 47% A7 
Gen. Baking Co i! 9%, 10% 10% 
Gen Foods Corp 80% 50% 464% %76% 
Gen. Mills, In« 738 60% 72% 70% 
Merck & Co. 23% 17% 23% 23% 
Pfd. $3.50 95 88% 92% 
Pfd. $4 109% 98 105 107% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 5% 364% 42%, 43% 
Pillsbury M., Ine 53 35 524% 52% 
Procter & Gamble 97 68 98 97% 
Quaker Oats Co 33%, «28 32%, 32% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4154 20% 41 410% 
Std. Brands, inc 391% 28% 38% 39% 
Ptd. $4.50 92% 86% 91% 91% 
Sterling Drug 45 36 $334 45 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 84 71% 82 83% 
United Biscuit 
of America 40 27 29%, 320% 
Pid. $4.50 107% 103% 105 
Victor Ch. Works 37 26% 34% 36% 
Ward Baking Co 27% 19% 24 24% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 182% 183% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 138% 140 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd... 97% 98 
Gen, Mills, Ine., 354% Pfd... 140 150 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 126% 127 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 182 183 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., $4 Pfd. 101 102% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. - 153% 154 
Ralston Purina, $3.75 Pid. .. 98 99 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pftd. 103% 103% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 94s 961% 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 92% 94 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 105 106 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Dec. Jan. 
B%, 3, 
1954-55 1954 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit corp 5 2% 134 1% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 230 164% 203 
Pfd. $5 140% 132 135 133 
Hathaway Bak., 
Ine., “A” 10 154 6%, 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 22% 18 21% 
Pid. $8 142 130 141% 141 
Wagner Baking Co. 7%, 1% 5% 54% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 12% i’ WU" 11% 


Stocks not traded; 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


of New York, $5 Pfd. 107 109 
Omar, Ine. 20% 21 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 106 108% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Dec. Dec. 
17, 24, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can. Food Pr., Pfd 64 30 5 38 
Catelli Food, A 26 13 22% 26 
Catelli Food, B 36 20 36 35 
Consol. Bakeries 83%, 6% 8 RY, 
Federal Grain 30 19 27% 26 
Pfd. 29% 26 29 2814 
Gen. Bakeries RI 5 1% x 
Lake of the Woods 44 27% 44 4 
Pfd 150 13644 150 150 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 7 9% 9% 
Pfd. 103 89 101% 102 
MeCabe Grain, A 18 12% 16% 17 
Mid Pac. Grain 27% 14% 23 
Ogilvie Flour 364%, 30% 34% 
roronto Elevs 17% ‘13 17 
United Grain, A 18% 16 17% 
Weston, George 644% 34% 59% 
Pfd. 44%.% 105 95% 105 105 


Closing bid and 
not traded: 


asked prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 3.10 3.15 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B 52% 54 
Canadian Food Prod. 1.80 2.00 
Can. Food Prod., A i 5 
Inter City Bak. 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. . 87 91 
McCabe Grain, B 1i% 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. . 166 .<> 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 125 131 
Standard Brands 37% 37% 
HN THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
St ks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
by the ecretary of the Chicag 


o Board 
rrade, De 1, 1954 (000's omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buft ) 163 4,693 293 

A float 36 1,123 

Cl 580 

M 2,507 
Totals 6s 399 5,273 1,123 2,800 
Previous week .. 236 6,436 1,416 
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Missouri, Kansas Bakers 
Plan Jan. 26 Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—The Missouri and 
Kansas Bakers Associations, assisted 
by the Midwest Bakers Allied Club, 
Kansas City, have planned a joint 
meeting at the Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., Jan. 26. 

There will be a discussion of bulk 
handling of flour, sugars and shorten- 
ing for wholesale bakers and a ses- 
sion for retailers on production and 
sales problems. Larry Ray, dean of 
midwest sports announcers, will speak 
at a luncheon. A banquet and dance 
will take place at the hotel in the 
evening. 

W. F. Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock Bak- 
eries, St. Louis, president of the Mis- 
souri group, and S. K. Alexander, Al- 
exander Baking Co., Topeka, head of 
the Kansas organization, are in 
charge of the program, assisted by 
C. J. Patterson, Jr., C. J. Patterson 
Corp., Kansas City, for the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club. 


Large Fumigation 
Job Completed 


SACRAMENTO—Del Paso Enter- 
prises, Inc., of North Sacramento, 
Cal., has completed what is believed 
to have been the largest grain fumi- 
gation job ever undertaken in the 
West. 

A San Francisco firm of fumiga- 
tion engineers used 4,000 Ib. liquid 
methyl bromide to treat 32,000 tons 
of barley stored in the company’s 
3,250,000 cu. ft. warehouse in North 
Sacramento. 

The chemical was applied through 
the roof of the hermetically sealed 
building. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Soil Can Feed 
A Billion, Editor Says 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Ameri- 
can agriculture must increase its out- 
put to take care of 50 million more 
persons by 1975, Dr. Firman E. Bear, 
editor of Soil Science, told the gradu- 
ating class of 52 students of Rutgers 
University’s short courses in agricul- 
ture recently. 

Dr. Bear said that he is confident 
that the soil of this country is capa- 
ble of feeding a population of a billion 
persons. 

“We can expand horizontally by 
draining swamps, leveling land and 
cultivating further up the mountain- 
side,” Dr. Bear said. “Vertical ex- 
pansion can be achieved by increased 
production to the acre—100 bu. corn, 
500 bu. potatoes and 10,000 lb. milk 
per acre.” 





~———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John T. Walsh to Leave 
Dry. Milk Institute 


CHICAGO—John T. Walsh, assist- 
ant director of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, has resigned 
his position effective Jan. 15, 1955, 
according to an announcement by 
Dr. B. W. Fairbanks. He will join 
Dry Milks, Inc., Chicago, as vice 
president. 

Mr. Walsh is well known through- 
out the industry, having been associ- 
ated with it since 1929—for nine 





years with the Borden Co. and the 
last 16 years with the ADMI. He 
has a background of experience and 
knowledge of the industry from pro- 
duction through sales promotion and 
market development, Dr. Fairbanks 
said. 









NEBRASKA 
WHEAT QUALITY 


Nebraska got to the heart of the wheat quality problem and has 
maintained for several years the current record of 98% approved 
varieties* grown in the state. This fact is emphasized time and time 
again in grain and flour circles. Milling and baking trade papers, 
market news sheets and other publications repeatedly report the 
amazing record of Nebraska Quality Wheat. Even more important, 
is the fact that Nebraska producers are quality-minded. They valve 
wheat quality and are doing something about it 


Here's what NEBRASKA QUALITY means 


to you. Uniformity of baking performance. 


“98% 


of Nebraska's 1954 wheat 
crop of 62 million bushels is 


Adequate mixing time which makes for 
excellent blends. Proper tolerance. Higher 
absorption. NEBRASKA QUALITY gives you 
what you expect—-GOOD BREAD ALWAYS. 


of varieties that are ap- 
proved by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Associa- 
tion and rate “excellent” to 
“good” in milling and bak 
ing characteristics 


FOR THE FACTS BEHIND NEBRASKA QUALITY WRITE— 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVE 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 











Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 
R é UN 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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CAUTION ADVISED ON FARM OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 9) 





historic patterns of land use, al- 
though these practices have repre- 
sented little more than dangerous 
gambles to many of them. 

First, look at the wheat acreage 
cutback to 55 million acres for the 
1955 crop. There may be some ad- 
justment of this limit when USDA 
arranges a new pattern of durum 
wheat acreage. From this permitted 
wheat acreage, production theoreti- 
cally would be approximately in line 
with domestic and export require- 
ments. Such a balance would bring 
about a parity price for the crop, it 
is asserted by the parity concept sup- 
porters in the farm field. 

But with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. riding high, wide a:.d hand- 
some with probably more than a 
year’s supply on hand in its owner- 
ship, it is doubted that the free mar- 
ket price can ascend to the parity 
price level. In fact, one problem will 
be the re-sale price adjustment for 


Help Yourself to Health 

















Health and happiness are al- 
ways in - there's no 
better place to. give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 

And remember, our Bath House 
is ones in tt be 
regulations prescri 

National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government’s Department 
of the Interior. 








the domestic market which CCC 
will have to make on July 1, 1955, 
when it by law is required to re- 
price its stocks on the basis of 105% 
of the price support level plus reasen- 
able carrying charges. 

A reasonable speculation is that 
the wheat farmer’s income for 1955 
will be reduced to the extent that 
he is required to cut his planted 
acreage for market if he is to be 
eligible for price support. 


Income Cushion 


However, to the extent that he 
may plant other field crops on acre- 
age removed from wheat production, 
he will to some extent cushion his 
income against the full drop he other- 
wise would have sustained had he 
been compelled to withhold that di- 
verted acreage from use for the small 
grains. 

Another aspect of 1955 wheat pro- 
duction on the reduced acreage is the 
real probability that yields per acre 
will tend to advance for several 
reasons. For one thing, only the best 
of wheat land will be cultivated for 
wheat production. Also, the wheat 
farmer will undoubtedly make maxi- 
mum use of modern plant foods to 
get the maximum yields per acre. 
This latter is seen as a big possi- 
bility in the soft red wheat states. 

How the substitution of smal! grain 
crops on diverted wheat and cotton 
acreage will work out remains to be 
seen. Probably some large part of 
the diverted land will be put into 
these crops since they provide the 
protection of price support programs 
even at a lower percentage of parity. 
But working constructively along the 
lines of the Benson program are the 
field forces of the extension services 
and the land grant colleges, plus the 
commercial interests of the plant 
food industry, to persuade farmers 
to start the switch from a field crop 
economy to one of pasture land and 
livestock. 


Corrective Action 


The lowering of the price support 
level for oats, rye, barley and grain 
sorghums should slowly work as a 
corrective to unfavorable price rela- 
tionships between the feed grains and 
grain consuming animal units, there- 
by providing a better incentive for 
the wheat and cotton farmer to view 
those markets as a better long range 
business prospect than the hazardous 
way of life in raising cotton and 
wheat on land ill-adapted for such 
use. But at best this is a long up-hill 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


pull and one not to be accomplished 
in one short crop year. 

Some quarters see the success of 
the Benson program as largely a job 
of precise timing wherein the drop 
in farm income from removal of land 
from cotton and wheat production 
can be cushioned in part from in- 
come replacement from small grain 
crops while the constructive forces 
mentioned above can muster their 
abilities to persuade the farmer to 
take up other ways of farm life. 
At best, this is seen as little less 
than a three-year task for most of 
the big crop acreages. 

The administration and Mr. Benson 
called this program one of transition, 
but this seems an understatement. It 
is more likely to be a real revolution 
for many farmers who are now grow- 
ing wheat on dust bowl land or cot- 
ton on hilly land totally unsuited to 
modern conditions of cotton cultiva- 
tion. 

How habit-intrenched farmers will 
react to the forces of persuasion of 
the colleges and the commercial in- 
terests and the bankers who finance 
these crops, cannot be estimated. 
Progress is being made, and with 
examples of successful change in 
many communities, new recruits will 
follow. 

Some observers believe that to sus- 
tain farm income and to insure suc- 
cess of the Benson program, some 
additional incentives will be neces- 
sary to finance the transition from 
field crops to pasture land. At this 
time the federal government does 
give token financial assistance in the 
form of ACP payments to farmers 
who adopt and follow approved farm- 
ing practices. These payments, how- 
ever, do not quite meet the bill for 
an abrupt switch from, say, wheat 
or cotton to pasture land. Good pas- 
ture adequate to sustain livestock is 
estimated to require three years, and 
plant food necessary to build ade- 
quate pasture requires a monetary 
investment varying with the type of 
farm and the nature of the soil. 

These are obstacles — conditions 
which require that the evident opti- 
mistic outlook for 1955 be tempered 
with some statesmanlike thinking on 
the part of everyone who realizes 
that a prosperous farm community 
is basic with national prosperity. 

There is a school of opinion at 
USDA that perhaps some form of 
government assistance, possibly in 
loan guarantees to commercial banks, 
is necessary to stimulate the transi- 
tion which the administration and 
Mr. Benson see necessary for the 
national farm plant. 

Another approach that might be 
considered would be the cooperative 
efforts of the food processing in- 
dustries and the plant food industry 
to team up in a joint educational 
campaign to persuade farmers to 
work toward a goal of better farming 
in this transition. Many large ad- 
vertisers have found advantage in 
joint sponsorship of other food prod- 
ucts which are natural table-mates 
for their own products. Perhaps 
there is a field of advertising en- 
deavor here. 
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BULK TRANSIT 


(Continued from page 9) 





advantages to macaroni makers and 
others who can handle flour delivered 
in bulk. 

The “Truck-A-Bin” is permanently 
mounted on a heavy-duty truck trail- 
er chassis. Once at the plant, it be- 
comes a sanitary, weather - proof, 
space-saving storage bin. Two built- 
in, drop bottom, screw-type convey- 
ors make unloading automatic. Each 
unit will hold 250 sacks flour or one- 
fourth: as much as the average bulk 
freight car. 

The system eliminates in-plant in- 
stallation of permanent storage fa- 
cilities; the “Truck-A-Bin”’ itself be- 
comes a storage unit. Other advan- 
tages of the method cited by General 
Mills: 

1.Only a small electric motor is 
needed for unloading. 

2.The unit can be quickly adapted 
to any offtrack plant; loading and 
transportation is completely sanitary. 

3.The ‘‘Truck-A-Bin” can be used 
to transport flour in bulk from any 
mill or public siding, or from a flour 
depot. 

Inquiries on the system are being 
received jointly by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. at Detroit and by General 
Mills’ flour division in Minneapolis. 

The idea for the “Truck-A-Bin” 
originated with the flour division and 
was perfected through an intensive 
developmental program. General 
Mills considers the system another 
important forward step by the mill- 
ing and baking industries to meet 
market challenges with new ideas. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 


all 








ERNE v 


WANTED—ONE ARTOFEX MIXER, 1% OR 
2 bbl. size, preferably with two stainless 


bowls. Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, Mich. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


_ SSE Vv 








MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. peliet mills, Carter Discs, 

other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











P.O. Box 403 





1—200 H.P., G.E. Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 R.P.M. 
1—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M. 
Starter equipment with each motor. All in good condition. 


0. L. RANDALL 


Sterling, Kansas 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 





. baking quality in flour can only be 
the result of superior wheat, skilled craftsmen, modern 
equipment and a determination to produce a better 
product. These are the important factors that for 
BREAD—Your Best and many years have been the foundation of I-H quality. 

Cheapest Food That’s why these famous flours are the choice of so 
many of the nation’s leading bakeries. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. _ LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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B. | 4 14 R F. A b) UY R Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. . 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5 £0": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 














Cente tmnt] rourine mitisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


y. 


Si sales | sie 


A 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ' 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ‘ Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR - : .. Sy «Country and 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS a PP ri, @8=— Terminal 











"7 2K RIV a e ‘ e s 4 “OLD TIMES” 
: Roce?” “BLODGETT’S” RYE sickwueat 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
THE WORLD’S-MOST“MODERN _& —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











, = : You get real baking security with 
MPLLERS OF FINE FLOUR j : PAGE Flours and this security is 
7 a 4 Pj backed by the tangible advantage of 

mill location, which enables us to 
select superior wheats without pen- 
alty from four major wheat producing 
states, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 


and Colorado. 






THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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ELL-MILLER 














Z pes . Watch for the BIG PROFIT story next month 
in this magazine. To get full details NOW, ask your 
_ are ~ Russell-Miller salesman, or write or wire direct to: 
when your cnoice 
is RIGHT! USSREL PAS IER MILLING CO. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of 

its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 


evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 

© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are yoU using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢  FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFE 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Mr. Baker 


Takea 


LOOK 


At This Bulk Flour Service 
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The Gooch Milling & Elevator Company, in conjunction 
with Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers: 


& Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Gooch flours in shuttle service from the Gooch 
mill to bakers. 


& Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


é Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain 
strategic points. 


4+ Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking 
industry. 


"A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective” 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,009,000 Bus. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 


Staff of Life” 


AIAN) 0) | 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


UTM @rey tye) ite lelt-Yomm oll] am i's 11| an Ge 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Ta alhic Mn €elaltels 














high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cis, s. oa. 











ENCORE 





MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 











There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA -~- BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv ing 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill! 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLg, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« City 











\ 











Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie an 


__cracker sponge flour 


d dough-up flour 


CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KING—low — 


__100% soft wheat graham 


flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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HOLMES & SON, INC. 

So QUALIT y BAKER S a= 
107-115 F STREET. N. W: 
wASHINGTON 1, D. © 


GEORGE L. McMORRIS. President 
PHONE NAtional 4537 


PAUL K CORCORAN, General Manager 





wr. George Kelley 
Bay State Milling Company 
Winona, Minnesota 


Dear George: 











So far this month we have been running 0” six cars of 
OVEN PROOF Flour out of your Leavenworth, Kansas mill. 


I think that you will be interested in knowing that Mr- 
Carl Hugel, our Production Superintendent » expresses the 
opinion that it is 4s good as any Southwestern flour he 
has ever worked with and is very enthusiastic about the 


results. 
I think you and your organization are to be congratulated 


upon such immediate gratifying results from your new South- 
western operation. 


incerely, 


Soyer 


. Corcoran 
HOLYES AND SON, INC. 























—— 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Winona, Mi 
innesota Leavenworth, Kansas 


hia th 
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Tidewater GEMM OO. ..ccccccscccscccs 
Tepnoteh Wietr Be scccescccccsces 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ............. 
EUl BURRS TE GO. ws ceweccccccccce 
Uhimanm Gr@in Ge. .coccccccesceccecce 
Union Steel Products Co....... bb0tbae 08 
United Bakers Bureau ° 

United Grain Growers, Ltd........... 
University of Minnesota Press 

Urban, George, Milling Co........... 
Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co..........+.-++ 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V......... 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel. N. V........ 
Via, P. Cn, & GOrecccecccccescccccecces 
Voigt Milling Co. ..cccccccccccscccscces 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ........+eseee065 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. .......se5.% 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. ......... Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.............ee05 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .......... 
Weber Flour Mille Co.........-s.s0++s 


Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co..... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co.......ceeeeeecees 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co...........-- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co............+.- 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons..........- 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd.............6.+.. 
Witsenburg. M., Jr., N. V...... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.............. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details . . . 





MINNEAPOLIS 


ad 


P. O. Box 67 


1, MINN. 


























January 4, 1955 


GRAIN SERVICE? 
| Goewwhere | 


—_T 











New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha ouston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

uffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 

> Kansas City Louisville 

> Omahe — 

Fes. 4 n 

3 — Galveston 
Houston 

Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA a 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
- 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















Choice 


— WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ciel 











Sulton 


SUPERIOR 
AL BAG & COTTON MILLS 
yor ome Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLING ae Orleans New York City 
<r Savannoh 
pgpriee: sag Winter Haven, Fla. 


since 


1870 


Sen Francisco 
Phoenix 


Los Angeles 
Kansas City, Kans 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
Kansas City, Missour! 


a 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
{ WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


ed 2 


NAPPANEE, IND. 














DYOX 
Jor flour maturing 





NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 





N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 












“Dyox’ 


endability 





‘Novadelox”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE OIVISTON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








N PROGCIAPCAL C@ersees 








HAVE YOU EVER 
SAVED A LIFE? 


It’s quite possible you have—if you’ve ever 
given blood. 


That pint of blood you gave may have kept 
alive a soldier wounded in combat, or lying in a 
hospital. It may have meant life instead of death 
to_a victim of fire or earthquake. Or, perhaps a 
child is walking today who would have been hope- 
lessly crippled by Polio, without the use of your 


blood. 


There’s deep satisfaction in the knowledge 
that every pint of blood you give may save a life. 


Don’t you want to give it as often as you can? 








